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Hundreds of Baldwin-Westinghouse diesel- All 
electric locomotives, on railroads from coast UJ 
Owe ile ir tacMr tan cele aenCoeeteram coment mentum He BALDWIN 
greatest traffic in history. 

Designed and built by pioneers in the rail- 
Way motive power field, these rugged locomo- 
tives are demonstrating thgir economy and 
dependability under the most severe railway 


Operating conditions. The Baldwin Locomotive L Oo C4). Mt t VoRe 

















pots Locomotive & Ordnance Division, - BALoWwiN PRODUCTS sor ue RARROADS: Steam, diesel-electric and 
H Su ae Sas : electric locomotives, Diesel engines, Hydraulic presses, Special railroad 
- i hiladelphia, Pa. Offices: Philadelphia, New ; shop equipment, Testing machines and instruments, Steel tires and rolled 
3 York, Chicago Washington, Boston. Cleve- steel wheels, Crane wheels, Connecting rods and other steel forgings, 
§ a s , fe 3 2 ‘Og Steel castings, Springs, Metal plate fabrication, Boilers, Non-ferrous 
nd, Detroit, St. Louis, San Sete kiaer Hous- castings, Bending rolls, Piate planers, Dynamometer cars. bs 


fon, Pittsburgh. 





























TO ALL RAILROAD MEN 


With sincere appreciation of the magnificent war 
job performed by the Nation’s foremost carrier — 


The American Railroads. 





| 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. * 445 NORTH SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILt. 
Organized To Achieve: Uniform Specifications ~ Uniform Inspection — Uniform Product 
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WHAT TO SAY... 


Any good businessman pays strict attention to the facts his cost records tell him. 
But he doesn’t let it go at that—he makes sure that his cost records have the right 
kind of facts to deliver. 


When you use Clark Products you make sure that your own cost records will give 
a business-like report of painstaking engineering, of tough and enduring quality, 
of practical usefulness — stated in low cost performance and lasting satisfaction. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ° Railway Division * BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF CLARK—Metal Spoke Wheels, Front ond Rear Axles, Axle Housings, Transmissions, Trailer Axle, Booster Unit, Torque Convert 
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‘Le SHOTW ELD System... 


Key to successful fabrication 
of STAINLESS STEEL... 
a BUDD invention 


When stainless steel was first cold-rolled in sheets in 1929, its vast superiority for 
structural purposes was immediately recognized by Budd engineers. Extraordi- 
nary physical properties gave it advantage over any other known metal. The 


only. drawback was in difficulty of fabrication. 


This difficulty was overeome by Budd in the SHOTWELD* system. Perfection 
of this system brought stainless steel into a wide mew field of usefulness, 
including the structural parts of railway passenger cars. Having three to 
four times the elastic strength of carbon steel, its use permitted lighter weight 


construction without sacrifice of safety or endurance. 


What is the SHOTWELI system? 


Briefly stated, it is a system of fabrication by electrical welding which com- 


bines accurate control, automatic inspection and printed record of every weld: 
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It controls current and time with accuracy. It eliminates risk from voltage 


variations or intangible factors by automatically compensating for voltage 


variation and recording the result on a visible paper tape. 


The Weld Recorder is an integral part of the SHOTWELD* system, being 
built, with weld controls, into the SHOTWELD* machine. It establishes the 


final control and determined result which are not possible without this record, 


The SHOTWELD* system of fabrication and the SHOTWELD* machines 
are patented by Budd. Both are being used by leading manufacturers. License 


for use is available to any responsible manufacturer on reasonable terms. 


Successful fabrication of stainless steel made possible the first lightweight, 
streamlined train on American railroads. Beginning with the Budd-built 
Pioneer Zephyr for the Burlington, put in service in 1934 and still giving 
splendid performance, the succeeding years until 1942 saw a succession of 
distinguished trains, built for America’s greatest and most progressive rail- 
roads. More than 60 million train miles have proved the soundness of Budd 
design and the enduring strength of stainless steel structures. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA ° DETROIT 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK e¢ ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
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SPEED-TIME-DISTANCE CURVES 
Troin 200, 300 tons 
Locomotive (360 Eng HP) 44 tons 
Total Weight 244, 344 tons 
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Speed-time-distance curves show how rapidly 
the 44-tonner will accelerate various loads under 
different grade conditions. 
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Packing f , running day and ge 
depend on ‘ precigt ‘delivery of live stock. — 
The Frisco depends on its diesel-electrics 
for the handling of this valuable freight."""~ 
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Safe and clean around industrial 
buildings, these diesel-electrics 
please shippers and attract new 
freight revenue. 


cling takes 20 minutes and 
the j b twice a week. 
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~ 6) AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE AND GENERAL ELECTRIC 


O furnish war-booming Memphis industries 
with 40 hours’ switching a day—at the exact 
time each plant called for it—the Frisco Lines had 
to keep four heavy steam locomotives at work. 
Now, it’s done by two of these versatile 380-hp 


diesel-electrics—at 30 per-cent lower cost per 
locomotive-hour, and in places where previously 
the steamers were not admitted. 


A manufacturer of plane parts who banned 
steamers from his entire plant property as a safety 
measure has turned over all the plant’s freight 
handling to the Frisco because the diesel-electrics 
can safely go right inside the long shipping building 
to pick up the loaded cars. 


At another plant, the high initial tractive effort 
of these 380-hp units enables one of them to pick 
up 255-ton trains and accelerate them to 7.5 mph 
up a 1500-foot reverse curve that has a 1.5 per-cent 
grade. Their flexible wheelbase and two-axle 
equalized swivel trucks enable them to negotiate 
easily the sharp curves at industrial plants. 


Because this 44-ton diesel-electric can also do 
transfer and light road work, you can utilize all 
of its 95 per-cent availability to cut operating costs 
and strengthen your peacetime competitive posi- 
tion. Our representatives would like to discuss its 
application with you. Since we build all three types 
of motive power—diesel-electric, electric, and 
steam—they can impartially recommend the one 
which is economically best suited to your operation. 
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A Great Electronic Day... 
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Raytheon is proud of its contributions in the development of new electronic tubes 
and complete electronic equipment for the Armed Forces. Proud of the trust 
the military has placed in our designs, engineering and manufacturing abilities. 


When war ends, Raytheon’s wartime experience, research facilities, engi- 
neering and the production skills of over 16,000 men and women will be 
turned to peacetime electronics. Then you'll hear about and see Raytheon 
Electronic Equipment that will provide un- 
told benefits in all phases of electronics. In 
the coming Age of Electronics . .. LOOK to 
Raytheon for complete electronic equipment 
and electronic tubes. 


Tune in the Raytheon radio program: “MEET YOUR NAVY,” every Saturday night 
on the entire Blue Network. Consult your local newspaper for time and station, 





Devoted to research and manufacture of complete electronic equipment; receiv 
ing, transmitting and hearing aid tubes; transformers; and veltage stabilizers, 
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Z 0 0 0. Horsepower Diesels 


Mean Less Locomotive Servicing 











I. takes only three Fairbanks- 
Morse Opposed-Piston Diesels to 
power a 6000-horsepower loco- 
motive! Three Diesels and gen- 
erators are obviously maintained 
and serviced faster and more eco- 
nomically than four or more. 


Fairbanks-Morse Opposed- 


Piston Diesels are easy to main- 
tain, too, because they are simple 
.. require few adjustments. They 
have no valves or valve-actuating 
mechanisms, no cylinder heads. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, 


Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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All Schaefer Drop- 
Forged weld-on type 
Brake Jaws are de- 
signed for minimum 
weight yet develop the 
full strength of the rod. 


Hook-on types may 
be applied to the rod, 
removed and re-ap- 
plied without danger 
of failure. 





STANDARD 
ON MOST 
ROADS 


Schaefer Light Weight Design Insures More Than Car Life 


EQUIPMENT 
_ COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT, HIGH STRENGTH, LONG LIFE AND SAFETY 
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¢ The curved wearing surfaces of this valve 
motion link are being flame-hardened to give 
increased life. This is a good example of how 
Oxweld’s flame-hardening can give uniform 
surface hardness even along irregular con- 
tours... at the exact points where wear occurs. 
The head is connected to a motor-driven 
drive unit, which follows a rigid 
templet in the same manner 
as a shape-cutting machine. 
Apparatus to do this kind of 
work and many other flame- 
hardening jobs can be con- 
structed easily with help from 


FLAME-HARDEN IRREGULAR CONTOURS 
by Using Rigid Templets 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company. 

Many kinds of steel and iron parts can 
be flame-hardened by the methods which 
Oxweld has helped to develop. An Oxweld 
representative will be glad to help you apply 
these procedures in your shop. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


luce) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Pars 8 Vi TE Sealers and 


Adhesives Assure Better. More Eeonomical 


Car Construction and Maintenance 


There are many highly specialized Presstite 
Sealing Compounds that meet various railway 
construction and maintenance demands. Press- 
tite sealers and adhesives are easy to apply, 
stand up under extremes of heat and cold and 
have been thoroughly proven in test and service. 


A few of the many Presstite products for 
railway use include: 


@ Presstico No. 500, Adhesive Felt Tape. 
For anti-squeak uses and insulation between 
metals. 


@ Presstico No. 504 and No. 505, Impreg- 
nated Adhesive Felt Packing. 









@ Presstico No. 23212 Extruded 
Glass Sealer Tape. 


A better, long-lasting, flexible 
seal for ear windows. In tape or 





ribbon form, in thicknesses and widths to 
meet your requirements. 


@ Presstico Spot Weld Sealer. 


Produced in flow-gun, brush, or spray types. 
Non-corrosive to metals and prevents rust. 
For tightly sealing any spot welded seam. 


@ Presstico No. 2390 Asphalt Waterproof- 
ing Mastic. 
For preventing rust and corrosion of rail- 
road equipment. 


If you have a problem involving adhesive or 
sealing compounds for railway application, or 
if you are looking for an improved method of 
doing your present sealing jobs, send your 
requirements to Presstite. Our 
engineers will gladly work with you 
in producing the correct formula 
for your particular needs. 
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THE TRUCK FOR TODAY'S NEED . . . TOMORROW'S SPEED! 


A M ites 


NO SPRING PLATES 
NO SPRING PLANKS 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF FINE CAST STEEL 
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RECUPERATIVE 
POWER 











A strong heart is always ready to pump 
hard or idle gently, depending on the 
action required. When you rest, your heart rests. The length 
and vigor of life depend upon the recuperative power of 
the human system. 


Properly designed storage batteries likewise must meet vary- 
ing power demands and still recuperate rapidly. Special 
features like Black Oxide active material, Kathanode positive 
grids, and spun glass retainer mats provide Kathanode 
Glassklad Batteries with inherent characteristics giving them 
that vital recuperative ability. 


The life, vigor, and performance of the battery depend upon 
maintaining that ability throughout its entire service life. You 
are sure of getting it in a Gould Kathanode Glassklad. 


Write Dept. 512 for Catalog 800 on Gould Kathanode Glass- 
klad Batteries for Car Lighting and Air-Conditioning Service. 








Since 1898 THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 
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THE GOULD UNIT-SEAL ENVELOPE 





One of a series of informative articles 
for users of industrial batteries. 


Gould introduced the Kathanode 
storage battery to American industry 
in 1925. Then, its spun glass mat pro- 
tection was a revolutionary develop- 
ment in storage battery construction, 
Today, proved and improved, it is stil] 
the most effective method ‘for retain- 
ing the useful active material within 
the positive plate. 

First in this 
Kathanode Unit is 
the positive grid 
with each box-type 
pocket having a 
round central con- 
ducting member 
that is completely 
imbedded in the 
active material and 
this protected from 
the weakening effects of peroxidization. 

Second is the spun glass mat. Made 
to Gould specifications, the mat posi- 
tively retains the useful active material 
in place, yet is porous enough to allow 
an abundance of free electrolyte to 
reach the plate surface. 

Third is the Gould Unit-Seal Enve- 
lope, for this Kathanode construction 
would not be complete without a 
practical method for holding the mat 
snugly against the positive active 
material. This Unit-Seal is a flat sheet 
of polyvinyl material with perforated 
sections making it 60% porous, but 
with solid vertical sections where the 
Envelope folds around the two plate 
edges. This eliminates the possibility 
of short circuits through treeing to 
adjacent negative plates. The Enve- 
lope, furthermore, serves as an addi- 
tional separator insulation. 

In assembling the Kathanode Unit, 
one of these’ Unit-Seals is laid out flat 
and the selvage edge coated with an 
acid resistant adhesive. Then in se- 
quence a mat is placed over the central 
perforated area, next the positive 
plate, followed by another mat. Th 
sheet is then folded over the mat tuo 
meet in the center where the adhesive 
makes a tight bond. 

Thus is formed the Unit-Seal Enve- 
lope which encloses the positive plate 
with its two spun glass retainer mats— 
open at both the top and bottom, per- 
mitting minute spent particles to filter 
to the sediment chamber—all of which 
combine to make up the famous 
“Gould Kathanode Positive Unit.” 





For Excellence in storage battery production at Depew plant 
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To remove a section from a certain Fixture Block, 
a #40 cuttér was placed on a miller and in 4 
hours it milled away the section, reducing it to 
worthless chips. 


The same job was done on the DoALL in 1 hour. No 
set-up time was required. Sides of the cut were 
smooth and straight and the slug removed was solid, 
usable metal. 


That's.the kind of savings that has made DoALL 
today’s most popular method for machining metals, 
alloys, plastics, laminates and wood. 


Handiest machine in any, plant—adaptable, to in- 
ternal’and external shape cutting $i maging’ shop, 


foundry, tool room, sheet metal room, seperate 
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The circular DoALL Advantages ii further de- 
tails about DoALL’s superiority. Write for copy. 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


I) rT INDUSTRY'S NEW SET OF TOOLS 


1345 $. Washington Ave. Minneapolis 4, Minn, 


Sales & Service Offices: Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Eric, Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Houston, indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwavkee, Minneapolis, New York, Orlando, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Rochester, Rockford, St. Lovis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, Tulsa. 
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Style 17-C — 
An efficient 
main line- 
switch stand. 


3877 





Brake Shoe 
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for MAIN LINE 


o BUSY YARDS 


Eversure Lock —fur- 
aished when specified. 


Racor Automatic Safety Switch Stands all share the special Racor feature of 
being absolutely rigid for hand operation but always set for automatic action 
whether locked or not. If a train trails through, the switch is automatically 
thrown to the opposite position by the wheel flanges. 

The 17-C Racor Automatic is recommended for main line tracks. The 
target has good visibility and the height is convenient for hand operation. 
Eversure lock can be furnished when specified, to eliminate padlocks. 

The 20-B Automatic is recommended for multi-track locations, such 
as yards. The low target always indicates the true position of the switch. 
This switch stand promotes economy by eliminating expensive repairs 
often caused when rigid stands are trailed. A hook or padlock may be 
applied in the locking eye after hand throw is completed. 










Style 20-B Automatic 
Safety Switch Stand, 
especially designed for 
multiple track loca- 
tions. 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION - 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


HILLBURN, N.Y. * NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. * CHICAGO, ILL. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. * PUEBLO, COLO. * SUPERIOR, WIS. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. + SEATTLE, WASH. * NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
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SFORMAN © ADH 


OF POZZOLITH CONCRETE 


‘DURABILITY « ¢ «STRENGTH 


TODAY’S FINDINGS BY HIGHEST TESTING AUTHORITIES 
in an extensive program of tests employing a range of typical U. S. A. cements. 


1. Pozzolith increased DURABILITY — 


In SEA WATER — after 142 Cycles of Freezing and Thawing 
Plain Concrete — of 39 beams tested............... 15 survived 
Pozzolith ‘© —‘‘77 ‘ sag RPE Seek ae 76 survived 


In FRESH WATER — Freezing and Thawing 


Plain Concrete—after average 50 cycles. . durability factor =- ZO 


Pozzolith * — ‘* < Fae oo ms .* «80 
2. Pozzolith increased STRENGTH— GSack 414 Sack 
ee Se See 50% TO% 
28-day FGiet Sib sc SOUS bates Re ee oo a ey 12% 25% 
3. Pozzolith cut WATER-CEMENT Ratio....... 14% 15% 
4. Pozzolith cut BLEEDING................ .....55% 60% 


With the exception of durability, the many impor- 
tant advantages of Pozzolith (Cement Dispersion) 
can be measured during the construction of 
a job. Because of this fact the following benefits have 
been irrefutably proved during the 11 years’ use of 
Pozzolith in millions of yards of concrete: 


1. Adds greater workability 
2. Cuts bleeding and segregation 
3. Gives speed in placing, stripping, finishing 


4. Cuts water-cement ratio 


§. Produces greater strength 
6. Lowers initial costs. 


Now the amazingly high durability of Pozzolith Con- 
crete has been indisputably proved by the findings 
of the Nation’s highest testing authority. 


Here’s some post war preparing that you will want 
to do mow. Write and we shall be glad to submit 
data which you can use to improve concrete.and 
lower costs. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BUILDERS 
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reight engines ... equipped with 

dependable roller bearings . . . give 
greater economy of operation while 
increasing the availability of equip- 
ment for today’s and tomorrow’s long 
hauls. This fact is recognized by 
leading railroad officials. 


Now, many railroads are considering 
the application of roller bearings to 
the journals of front-end, refrigerator 
and other special classes of freight 
and express cars which will operate 
at passenger train speed. 


saiSi’—the Pioneer of roller bearings 
for locomotives and passenger cars— 
is now prepared to supply dependable 
roller bearing applications for any 
type of freight car service. Your 
inquiries are solicited. 
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Since 1936 the Union Pacific has 
ordered dependable 0S Spherical 
Roller Bearings at various journal loca- 
tions on freight and passenger steam 
locomotives and Diesel-electri. pas- 
senger locomotives. Each time new 
engines have been built SSF has 
repeatedly been specified, A total of 
202 locomotives, including 35 now 
being built by American Locomotive 


INCREASED FREIGHT REVENUE 





202 UNION PACIFIC 
. LOCOMOTIVES ARE 
SKF -EQUIPPED/ 


Company, are S3{S\F-equipped per 
specification. 


Dependability, minimum maintenance 
and maximum availability of power — 
so necessary these days—are assured 
with SSF Bearings. That is why 
leading American railroads look to 
S3SSF for the bearings that will meet 
their requirements. 5678 


SHlSiP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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When it comes to providing adequate 
capacity in the electrical systems on 
post-war cars with the least weight, an 
obvious solution is to select light-weight 
electrical equipment— including Edison 
Alkaline Batteries. 


Not only are they the lightest weight 
type of battery available for railway-car 
service but they save weight where it 
counts most—near the middle of the car. 
The larger the kilowatt-hour capacity, 
the greater is the weight that can be 
‘saved by using alkaline batteries. 


Cetvsow. 


THE LIGHTWEIGHT BATTERY 


FOR LIGHTWEIGHT CARS 





Most Capacity Per Pound—for Post-War Cars 


An outstanding reason for their light 
weight is their steel cell construction— 
a construction that gives alkaline batter- 
ies the further advantage of unequalled 
mechanical strength. 


Alkaline batteries are equally suitable 
for use in 32-volt, 64-volt or 110-volt 
systems. They have been giving de- 
pendable service for many years in all 
three. Edison Storage Battery Division 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 








The electrical system of this modern streamlined cor provides power for air-conditioning equipment, ample lighting. and o variety of electrical equipment 
ia the kitchen, all of which, taken together, play an important part in passenger comfort, and emphasize the desirability of lightweight, dependable storage 


batteries. Post-war cars, too, are expected to make extensive use of electric power. 
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Complete fusion of stud to metal 
in less than 1/2 second... 





The Nelson Stud Welder is simple to operate because the welding is 
automatically controlled. It eliminates the need for drilling, tapping, and 
hand welding bolts to secure parts, because it end-welds studs directly to 
the metal surface. 


It is used by more than 460 industrial plants and shipyards. Operators 
are securing 500 to 1500 studs a shift. No previous welding experience 
is necessary to operate it. 


Complete fusion of the stud to metal is obtained by accurate arc timing 
control, automatic action of the “‘gun,” the use of flux-filled studs, and 
complete shielding of the arc. 


For complete data, catalog and price list, write: 


NELSON SPECIALTY 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Dept. RA, 440 Peralta Avenue 







San Leandro, California 


Eastern Representative: Camden Stud Welding Corp. 
Dept. 22, 1416 South Sixth St., Camden, N. ]. 


Cutaway view of stud, 
after etching with Nital. 
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torage 
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NELSON STUD WELDERS « STUDS 


TYPICAL 
STUD APPLICATIONS 














Wiring, conduit, and pipe are quickly 
secured. Here illustrated are a few 


methods: 1. Securing conduit. 2. 
Securing pipe (single and multiple 
runs). 3. Securing wiring of all 
kinds over soft insulation material. 

















Nelson Insulation Pins are used to 
secure soft insulation rapidly and 
economically. They are welded di- 
rectly through the material without 
injury to it. Where large metal sur- 
faces must be insulated these pins 
will save both time and material. 
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Wood flooring is secured over metal 
beams with studs. The flooring is 
laid, and holes drilled where de- 
sired. Studs are welded through 
the holes and nuts and washers 
tightened down. A wooden plug is 
then tapped in to complete the job. 


















A smooth riding car means less damage 
to lading and longer life for equipment. 


The National B-! Truck has four control 
units (two in each side frame) which 
control "spring bounce" and forces 
which tend to throw trucks out of square. 


Cars equipped with National B-1 
Trucks with Dual Control can be 
speeded up with Safety. 

Smoother riding and Fewer Parts assure 


lower maintenance costs. 
*« * * 


The truck for Post-war high-speed 
freight service. 
National B-! with Dual Control. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park 
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A loading outfit in a compact “package” that can 
get around fast, operate in narrow quarters, 
keep tracks clear for regular traffic, and turn in 
a daily work slip that really means something. 
... That’s the proper description for this husky 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor equipped with 
Trackson Traxcavator. 
Scoop—lift—haul—dump . . . is the routine of 
this rig of many uses. Its “elevator bucket” can 
be dumped at any point; and its own self-laid, 
endless tracks enable it to climb over low ob- 
stacles and to shift large loads at good speed. 
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UNION PACIFIC YARDS AT CHEYENNE 


Besides loading and yard clean-up work, it 
can excavate ... slope and widen embankments 

. - Clean out ditches and cuts .. . straighten 
stream beds ... fill around abutments and cul- 
verts .. . handle ballast . . . mix and spread 
... pile trash ... remove snow. For heavy push- 
ing, a bulldozer can be attached in minutes. 

And—whatever the work, yo. can be sure it is 
being Gone with typical “Caterpillar” Diesel 
economy — low fuel cost, easy operation, low 
maintenance. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Rae. U.8. FAT. OFF. 
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Maximum anti-slip protection at minimum original 
cost and maintenance expense—that’s Morton 
“Open Grip” Safety Tread. 

This self-clearing tread is made slip-proof by the 
famous Morton Kass perforated button. The open 
circular areas are formed in a manner that leaves 
no flat surfaces to permit accumulation of snow or 
ice. This rounded construction promotes speedy, 
complete drainage and makes for strength without 
excessive weight. Each section is formed from a 
single piece of sheet steel requiring no welds, 
rivets, or lock joints. 

Get complete facts about this most economical, 
safe tread today. It meets all requirements as speci- 
fied in letter circular No. D. V.—1054 of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. Reasonably prompt 
deliveries are now possible. 
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Easy, quick installation is achieved through this 
special device which fits any of the open areas of the 
tread. Rotating, elongated bolt slot compensates 
for ordinary variations in saddle punching. 


District Sales Offices 


New York, N. Y¥.—30 Church St., Courtland 7-7542 
Chicago, Dl—332 S. Michigan Ave., Wabash 6789 
St. Louis, Me—Paul Brown Bidg., Central 3348 
St. Paul, Minn.—E906 First National Bank Bildg., 
Cedar 1940 
Washington, D. C.—6945 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, 
Md., Wisconsin 7378 
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Occupants enjoy completely modern berths, easy of access, 
prey length . . . individual curtains, lights and air con- 
ditioning; luggage shelf and hammock; a to a 
wearing apparel tidy. Each compartment has folding was 
basin, dental faucet, and electric razor outlet. Additional 
washrooms and toilet facilities at each end of car. 

& 
In the THREE-TIER Sleeper, “family-style” compart- 
ments, for three or six passengers, provide spaciousness 
with good light and healthful air conditioning when pre- 
pared for daytime occupancy . . . adjustable seats, with 
sponge rubber cushions and individual arm- and footrests; 
wide windows; and ample space for storing luggage. 
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THE “BUDGET’ SLEEPER 


This Pullman sleeper places the aisle at one 
side, to allow a totally new berth arrangement 
—in three tiers—for increased capacity. This 
results in a low-cost accommodation, without 
lessening the comfort or the length of a single 
berth. For daytime use, easy-riding seats are 
reserved and separated by upholstered arm- 
rests. By night,-all berths are easily acces- 
sible, absolutely private, and individually 
air-conditioned. The THREE-TIER Sleeper 
is designed especially to provide restful sleep, 
overnight comfort and daytime riding pleas- 
ure, for the traveler with a modest budget. 











PATENTEO-PATENTS PENDING 


——— 
Sos Cuteway view showing daytime 
SOS SSS orrangement. Some of these rooms 
. accommodate three persons each, 


Again Pullman leadership in the sleeping car field has 
asserted itself, in developing cars which will set the fash- 
ion with the traveling public, for economy and good 
value as well as for luxury. For many months, Pullman- 
Standard has been showing—car by car—the elements 
of the trains of tomorrow. The advanced-type cars 
which we have introduced are not just tentative de- 
signs; they are ready for production—to give the rail- 
roads a flying start in their programs of modernization; 
to quicken the tempo of public traveling; and to give 
employment to our returning veterans. 


The best Christmas gift of all— War Bonds 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 
World’s largest builders of modern strecimlined railroad cars 






Offices in seven cities . .. Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1944—P. 3. C. M. Go. 
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Chambersburg Duplex 
Car Wheel Press in 


shops of L. & N. R. R. 


40 Seconds Floor-to-Floor 
Car Wheel Demounting Time 


Seventy-four Seconds per Wheel for Mounting 


Chambersburg Wheel Presses have established 
records in railroad shops all over the country for 
the speed with which they permit the rapid mount- 
ing or demounting of wheels. On the car wheel 
presses, records have been made for demounting 
wheels as low as 40 seconds per wheel floor-to-floor 
—mounting time as rapid as 72 seconds. 


These presses have been designed and improved 
with the needs of the railroad shop constantly in 
mind —the necessity for speed in getting car wheels 
back in service has been paramount. 


Write for details of today’s Wheel Presses. Bulletin ” aa 
202 describes the Duplex Car Wheel Press. —— Lame uee acmer cman Talk ii 
Bulletin 212-1 describes the Driving Wheel Press. Chambersburg Vertical Driving Wheel Press 


5 mite ai. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS - CECOSTAMPS - PRESSES 
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That’s not a price tag, but the miles per hour America’s foremost freight 
locomotive traveled in 1839. Today our rail cargoes almost equal the speed 
of crack passenger trains ... And no small part of this progress is due to the 


precision-balance of the... 


Union WEB Spoke Driving Wheel Center 


Cruciform section spokes for great additional Strength. 
Reinforced rim support to eliminate flat spots, out 
of roundness, etc. 


% Correct distribution of metal for better balancing of 
BUY MORE U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS smaller diameter wheels. 


+ + 
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Wheels easily inspected before and after 
installation. 

Troubles due to shrinkage eliminated by 
simplicity of design. 

Can be made to any ‘material specification. 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT ORIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant’s payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start— swing into action NOW! 





l BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- {c) eistine progress boards. 
ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 

2, TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach (6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 


3 QUOTA—Set a quota for each department and each 
employee. 


4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 
tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. 


5 ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 


(a) aaesta, speeches and announcements of the opening 
rally. 


fully detailed plan—NOW! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 
subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


‘7 RESOLICITATION—People don’t mind being asked 
to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 


8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 
the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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T K A K S 2 0 q T E k was needed for shipping operations. 
CENTER PHOTO: A pallet load is taken up the specially built 





PHOTO AT LEFT: Four men handle the complete shipping operation 
of these 6” tanks. Three men palletize and strap while the fourth 
moves the unit loads to the freight car and also blocks the car. 
Formerly the full time of 10 men and one third time of 6 carpenters 








ramp from the warehouse floor to the loading dock. 


PHOTO AT RIGHT: Placing one of the 18 pallets loaded in every 
freight car. It now takes this man 1% hours to load and block a 
car. Formerly it took four or five men four hours. 











Replaces two-wheel hand trucks 
in a warehouse to handle cartridge 
tanks ... CONSERVES MANPOWER, 
MATERIALS and COSTS - ---: - 


Saving No. 1—crating of tanks, previously required, was 
completely eliminated, releasing men for other work. 


Saving No. 2—now instead of the full time of ten men 
and one third the time of six carpenters, four men per- 
form the entire shipping operation. One man operating 
an “AUTOMATIC” TRANSPORTER now loads and 
blocks a freight car in 142 hours as compared with the 
old time of four hours when four or five men were used. 


Saving No. 3—huge reduction in need for critical fire- 
board and lumber. 2520 board feet of lumber are 
saved daily through use of pallets. 


NO STRAINING—TUGGING—PULLING Nor PUSHING 
with the “AUTOMATIC” TRANSPORTER 


POSITIVE MECHANICAL BRAKE @ CONTROLS IN STEERING 

HANDLE @ FORWARD AND REVERSE SPEEDS @ FRONT WHEEL 

POWER DRIVE @ SHOCKLESS HYDRAULIC PLATFORM LIFT WITH 
EASY FOOT CONTROL e@ “DEAD-MAN” CONTROL 





THE RESULTS OF PALLETIZATION 
AT THE FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
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PHOTOS AND CHART COURTESY U. S. NAVY 


WR: TE ! A complete case history covering this “AUTOMATIC” 
TRANSPORTER application will be sent on letterhead request. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER THIRTY FIVE YEARS Slectxéc Propelled INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG 
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In This Jssue 


Box Car Has Aluminum Sheathing........... 


This article discloses construction details of the new car — the 
first with a complete aluminum exterior above the floor line — 
which was built by the Great Northern and equipped for use in 
high-speed express service in passenger trains. 


Boy Trackmen Build Good Will. . 


Despite higher wages in war adultes in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) area, the Pere Marquette last summer “sold” 500 high 
school boys, es cially those interested in athletics, on the bene- 
fits of ‘‘camp life,”’ trained them for extra-gang work, housed and 
fed them well and by the end of the season had accomplished a 
large amount of essential track maintenance. The story of the 
railroad’s having achieved besides an enormous public good will 
is told herein. 


Railroads Popular, Their Ills Ignored 


Findings of the opinion survey which recently was completed for 
the Association of American Railroads, reveal a high in railroad 

popularity, combined with a depressing lack of public under- 
standing of the threat to thee. from the continued increase 
in socialized transport. 


EDITORIALS 
How Provide “Full Employment” 
That New Jallopy 
Studied Inefficiency 
Why Transportation Is Drifting into Socialization. . 
“Like Eating in Jail” 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
Box Car Has Aluminum Sheathing.............. 
Boy Trackmen Build Good Will 
Burlington Uses Radio to Direct Switching. . . . 
Santa Fe Gets 115-Mile C. T. C 
Railroads Popular, Their Ills Ignored 
What’s Ahead for the Railroads ? by Robert S. Henry... 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS 








GENERAL NEWS 





OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES. . 


The Railway Age is indexed by the Industrial Arts Index and also by the 
Engineering Index Service 
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““Union’’ Coded Track Circuit Control 
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HILE “Union’’ Coded Track Circuits improve the full 


safety, reliability, and performance of every 


signal system in which they are employed, they introduce B re 
pots 
a special feature of economy when incorporated in a this | 
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Centralized Traffic Control System. 


Can j 
With this combination, trains may be safely directed stand 
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in either direction, as desired by the operator, without petin 
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also be used for other purposes, and the two carrying rathe 
| pis a.c. for trickle charging of storage batteries. For details, ord 
th see Bulletin No. 157. Copies are available upon request. ~ 
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115-MILE C. T. C.: What the Santa Fe’s 
centralized traffic control between San 
Diego and a Los Angeles suburb (99 miles 
single track, 17 miles double) is doing for 
this road’s operations is related in an illus- 
trated article in this issue. ° The freight 
traffic on the San Diego line has experienced 
an increase of 170 per cent since 1940, and 
total daily train movements rose frony 16 a 
day in 1941 to 42 in 1943. Great congestion 
arose (this being heavy-grade territory) 
and the C. T. C. has largely ameliorated 
this condition, saving about two hours in the 
time required for freight trains to move 
over the district. 

e 
YOUNG TRACK HANDS: High school 
boys did a lot of track work for the Pere 
Marquette last summer, and the road pro- 
vided for the lads so wisely that it made a 
host of friends from the venture. Capable 
and respected supervisors were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the undertaking, 
details of which are related elsewhere in 
these pages. The camp cars were fitted to a 
high standard of comfort-and food served 
was of the best. Recreational opportunities 
were provided, and so great were the pre- 
cautions against accident that not a single 
time-losing casualty occurred. 

‘3 
“MIXED” ECONOMY N.G.: Only two 
kinds of economic organization—viz: capi- 
talism and all-out socialism—have shown 
their ability to provide practically complete 
employment of the working force. The 
United States prior to the New Deal af- 
forded the outstanding example of the em- 
ploying power of free capitalism; and Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, prior to the 
present war (and practically all countries 
during the war) have demonstrated that 
all-out socialism or its equivalent can also 
find jobs for the entire working force. The 
distinction between capitalism and socialism 
lies in their products. Both can achieve 
full employment, but the former does so 
by producing enormous quantities of ex- 
actly those things that the people want; 
while the latter produces the things the 
politicians want. The leading editorial in 
this issue analyzes this situation—showing 
how capitalism is the only system which 
can yield both full employment and a high 
standard of living. The so-called “mixed 
economy”—with socialistic enterprises com- 
peting with the capitalistic—cannot succeed 
in promoting employment, because it in- 
variably kills as many or more jobs in pri- 
vate business as it creates in socialized 
enterprises. 

9 
WHAT SOCIALISM IS: A socialized 
enterprise 1s one which subsists on taxes 
rather than on the voluntary payments of 
uncoerced purchasers. A toll-supported and 
tax-yielding highway or waterway is essen- 
tially capitalistic, whether in government 
ownership or not. One supported by general 
taxes, or by charges levied in part on traffic 
which does not use the particular facility, is 
socialistic. By business insistence on con- 
stant extension of waterways and heavy- 
duty highways, on the principle of support 
by taxation rather than by tolls localized on 


actual users, business interests are a prin- 
cipal factor in propulsion of America down 
the road to serfdom and destitution. 

s 


RADIO IN SWITCHING ON Q.: 
High-frequency, two-way radio communi- 
cation between 3 Burlington operating 
offices in the Chicago district and 3 Diesel 
switching locomotives has been in operation 
since the end of October, and the work of 
the installation is briefly described in this 
issue. The locomotives are engaged in pick- 
up and set-out work at various industries, 
team tracks and freight houses, at points 
remote from offices ; and instantaneous com- 
munication with them has greatly improved 
service to shippers as well as increased the 
performance of the locomotives. The Bur- 
lington has decided to extend the installa- 
tion to the majority of its yard power in the 
Chicago area and in some other large yards, 
as soon as wave-length assignments are 
made available. 
* 
MORE PERSONNEL STUDIES: The 
energetic and perspicacious subcommittee 
on personnel of the A. A. R.’s Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation 
has issued three more timely reports (re- 
viewed in our news pages) on personnel 
practices likely to promote greater railroad 
efficiency and more satisfaction to em- 
ployees. One of the reports discusses the 
advantages of centralized hiring, and the 
methods needed to make this practice a 
success. Another deals with suggestion 
systems, and how to operate them for 
optimum results. The third report goes 
into the matter of toilet facilities for em- 
ployees, a major source of discontent when 
poorly attended to. 
& 


ALUMINUM BOX CAR: The Great 
Northern has built a box car with an all- 
aluminum exterior above the floor line, 
described in an illustrated article in this 
issue. The car is equipped to be operated in 
high-speed passenger service—with spe- 
cially-designed trucks, roller bearings, 
passenger-type draft gear, and through pip- 
ing for steam and air signal lines. Lettering 
on the car body is done with reflective 
material, which is illuminated to the eye 
when light rays strike it. 
& 

RAILROAD PROSPECTS: The A. A. 
R.’s Robert “S. Henry made a speech in 
New York this week, reported in this is- 
sue, in which he set forth the available 
facts on what lies ahead for the railroads. 
Technologically, he sees no occasion for 
misgivings as to the carriers’ future—be- 
cause mass movement on steel rails is the 
only means available for effective trans- 
portation of industrial raw materials and 
products at low cost. As to the railways’ 
prospects as private business enterprise, the 
speaker was unable to express himself with 
parallel assurance. It takes a lot of tech- 
nical superiority and managerial genius on 
the part of the railroads to keep abreast of 
the unpredictable billions of free money 
being poured into that part of transporta- 
tion which doesn’t have to depend upon 
voluntary investors for its capital funds. 
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The Week at a Glance 


10 MONTHS’ EARNINGS: Operating 
revenues for October were $819 millions 
(up a little less than 3 per cent from last 
year). For the 10 months, gross revenues 
were $7,899 millions (5 per cent better than 
in the comparable months of 1943). Net 
railway operating income was $97 millions 
in October, 14 per cent less than in October 
a year ago. For the ten months, net operat- 
ing income totaled $945 millions, 21 per cent 
lower than last year. Further details are 
reported and tabulated in the news pages. 


* 
PROFITLESS POPULARITY: The 
railroads have risen to new heights in public 
esteem, with the gain to the industry that 
advocates of war-time government operation 
have dwindled from 50 per cent of the 
people in 1941 to only 15 per cent today, 
according to the fourth annual survey of 
opinion conducted for the A. A. R. and 
reviewed briefly in an article in this issue. 
The survey also discloses, however, that the 
public is almost entirely without information 
on the threat to continued railroad efficiency 
from growing rivalry by government-aided 
competition. Indeed, most opinions on the 
subject of government help to transporta- 
tion are contrary to the facts—a majority 
believing that the railroads rather than their 
rivals have been the chief beneficiaries of 
political favors. Since the people like the 
results of private operation of the railroads 
so much, it looks as if they might like to 
hear more about the means of preserving it. 
& 


MO. VALLEY COLLISION: The 
I. C. C. has issued its report (summarized 
herein) on the side collision at Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, on September 28. -Attendant 
circumstances in this accident were unusual 
—cab signals and automatic train control, 
but no wayside signals; left-hand operation 
on double track. A passenger train from a 
subsidiary line was gcing onto a double- 
track main line where it had to enter the 
main track going in the direction opposite to 
its own, and cross over from that track to 
the other main track. On the cross-over, the 
passenger train was hit by a freight train 
going in the opposite direction. The head 
brakeman on the passenger train, who set 
the switches for movement onto the main 
line, insisted that an indicating signal 
showed the block to be unoccupied when he 
set the switches which enabled his train to 
get in the way of the train that hit it. The 
freight train did not get a restriction from 
its a.t.c. apparatus until it was about a 
half-mile from the point of collision. The 
I. C. C. finds that electric switch-locking 
is required to prevent movements making 
possible such an accident as this. 
3 

FDR AND AIR LINES: President 
Roosevelt is reported to have written a let- 
ter to the’ House committee on merchant 
marine, opposing the granting of certifi- 
cates for the operation of air lines to “sur- 
face carriers”—i.e., railroads and_ ships. 
This, of course, is the orthodox party-line 
view of the socialists who call themselves 
“liberals,” and of the dole-supported air 
line monopolists who call themselves “free 
enterprisers.” It is not the view of repu- 
table students of transportation. 












































OKONITKE:.c. case 


Because open line circuits on insulators for C. T. C. sys- 
tems developed leakage and variable electrical charac- 
teristics from-adverse weather conditions, The Okonite 
Company was called on to design and build a two-con- 
ductor low-loss code and carrier control insulated cable. 
This C:T.C, aerial cable was installed in metal rings on 
steel messenger wire. The messenger wire was fastened 
directly below the crossarm sections of the poles. 

Today, after more than 7 years in operation, this cable 
still gives excellent service. During this time it has survived 
storms and floods. Several times, when the pole line itself 
was down, this cable, although submerged in snow or 
water, was the only communication circuit operating in 
the entire area. 

Based on this experience of using cable rather than open 
wires, The Okonite Company recently made further devel- 
opments. This new cable — named Okocentrol C.T.C. aerial 
cable — has been developed by eliminating saturated braids 
over the individual conductors and replacing them with an 
Okoprene covering made with neoprene which is bonded 
to the conductor insulation by the single strip insulating 
method. 


Conductors: No. 10 AWG solid copper (or other desired 
size or design) with Okoloy coating. 
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OPERATES... 


Insulation: 3/64 in. low-loss, low-capacity Okovox in- 
sulation with 1/64 in. sheath of Okoprene 
bonded to insulation. One conductor colored 
white and the other black for identification. 


Protective Covering: The two individual conductors are 
twisted together with jute fillers and pro- 
tected overall with a double-wrap of Okolite- 
faced tapes applied face to face, and covered 
with a heavy saturated cotton weatherproof 
braid. 


This cable has a mutual capacity at 1,000 cycles (measured 
dry) of less than 0.152 microfarads per mile. 

For further protection in game areas, the cable can be 
supplied with a metallic tape armor covering. For direct 
burial, a suitable underground finish can be supplied. 
Okocentrol cables can also be designed with an in-built 
copperweld messenger wire bound to the cable with a 
crimped, spiraled copper tape, making a single unit easily 
installed in one operation. The Okonite Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. 
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How Provide “Full Employment’? 


The way post-war “full employment” is being de- 
manded and promised, and policies being promoted to 
assure it, show many participating in the discussion 
know little about what causes either employment or 
unemployment. Those confidently expecting adequate 
post-war employment will be grievously disappointed 
unless many politicians, labor leaders and business men 
quit promoting methods tending to prevent it. 

Virtual or actual full employment can be provided 
by either of two systems. One of these systems is 
socialism, under which, as in Russia and Germany, 
government.owns and manages all property, or man- 
ages it as if it owned it. The other is free enterprise, 
“capitalism,” under which almost all property is pri- 
vately owned and managed, and is subjected to gov- 
ernment interference only to prevent exploitation by 
private monopolies and to raise taxes for the ordinary 
functions of government. 

That socialism can provide full employment has been 
demonstrated not only by the experience of Russia 
and Germany, but also by that of other nations at war, 
including the United States; for during the war all 
the property, man-power and income in this country 
have been subject to a system of government controls 
approximating socialism. But the full employment pro- 
vided in Russia and Germany before and during the 
war, and in this country during the war, has not been 
provided for the same purpose for which it is being 
demanded and promised in this country after the war. 
It has been provided to furnish our and other gov- 
ernments with means of destruction; whereas post-war 
full employment in this country is being demaaded and 
promised to provide enough services and goods to raise 
the standards of living of our people. And never in 
history has it yet been shown that any system « 
socialism can in this or any other country provide in 
peace-time enough employment, services and goods to 
cause a high standard of living for all the people. 


Consumers or Politicians as Bosses? 


Entirely different is the history of private enterprise. 
What shall be produced by those employed under social- 
ism and every socialistic policy is decided by govern- 
ment. What shall be produced by those employed under 
free private enterprise is ultimately decided by the 
consuming public—i.e., all the people. For private 
enterprise is operated for profit; for any private enter- 
prise to make a profit it must sell its product at prices 
exceeding its costs; and to sell at prices exceeding its 
costs it must produce what the public can and will 
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buy at such prices. That, while producing for profit, 
private enterprise in this country usually has provided 
adequate employment, was statistically demonstrated 
in an editorial in Railway Age of December 2, page 


839. During the thirty years 1900-1929, inclusive,. 


American private enterprise, little trammeled or aided 
by government, and despite fluctuations in business, 
did provide employment for an average of almost 98 
per cent of this country’s available labor force; with 
the result that annual unemployment averaged only 
about 1,000,000 out of an available labor force averaging 
39,356,000. 


Why “Mixed Economy” Can’t Work 


Because there was depression and unemployment 
averaging 7,200,000 in 1930, 1931 and 1932, the New 
Deal administration decided that private enterprise had 
“broken down.” Therefore, to assure “full employ- 
ment,” it adopted and now proposes to follow after 
the war, the policies of a “mixed economy,” partly 
private enterprise and partly socialistic. How success- 
ful these policies were before the war is indicated by 
the fact that in the eight years 1933-1940, inclusive, 
unemployment averaged 8,855,000, or 17 per cent of 
the labor force, and in 1938 and 1939, the last two 
years before we began spending for war, averaged 
9,300,000. The “mixed economy” did not work in 
peace-time then, and it never will work in peace-time, 
because when socialistic policies are mixed with private 
enterprise in peace-time the employment by private 
enterprise that they prevent is inevitably greater than 
the employment by government that they cause. The 
socialistic policies of a “mixed economy” curtail the 
profits, and therefore the employing power, of private 
enterprise by subjecting it to undue controls and ex- 
cessive labor costs, and especially to excessive taxes 
used by government spenders to create tax-free or 
virtually tax-free property—housing, power plants, 
highways, waterways, airports and so on—which un- 
fairly competes with heavily taxed private property. 

The people of the United States, whether they know 
it or not, are choosing now whether they will return 
to the system of private enterprise which formerly pro- 
vided virtually full employment in this country, or 
will continue more and more socializing the nation’s 
economy until they establish complete socialism. For a 
“mixed economy” will never provide enough employ- 
ment and production, and the more it is tried the 
farther we will advance on the road that Germany 
traveled to Nazi socialism. 
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That New Jallopy 


The volume of railway passenger traffic to be ex- 
pected immediately after the war will be vitally affected 
by the speed with which the automotive industry can 
be reconverted to the production of automobiles for 
civilians. Gasoline rationing will undoubtedly no longer 
be a factor, and the rubber situation appears to have 
been put on a basis which would enable automobile 
owners to secure enough tires, of synthetic rubber or 
otherwise, to fill most of their needs. Unquestionably, 
as soon as the war is over, the Army will release many 
jeeps and kindred vehicles for civilian use, but these 
will have but small effect upon railway passenger traf- 
fic. Anyone who has ever ridden in a jeep admires the 
sturdy qualities of these cars but also realizes their 
unsuitability for long distance touring. Therefore, the 
extent of the immediate inroads of the private automo- 
bile on railway passenger traffic will depend rather 
largely upon the speed of the reconversion of the auto- 
motive industry. 

This industry has been giving a great deal of thought 
to reconversion with the idea of accomplishing it as 
speedily as possible. The most optimistic prediction yet 
advanced is that such reconversion will take at least six 
months. One automobile company estimates that it 
needs 3,600 new machine tools as replacements for tools 
lost at the time of the conversion to war production in 
order to resume car production at the rate of 50 per cent 
of its 1941 schedule. The reports of other companies 
indicate that the production of machine tools will be one 
of the principal bottlenecks in delaying reconversion, 
since it takes months to design and build many of the 
machines used in automobile plants (16 to 20 weeks 
for a drill press, for example) and in other cases it takes 
weeks to set up such machines for operation. Of course, 
it is possible that the machine tool companies will begin 
to build these replacement machines in advance of the 
date that the starting signal is given to automobile 
manufacturers. 

The manufacturers of automobiles have to depend on 
many suppliers for the large number of parts that go 
into the vehicles, and a big preparatory job will be 
necessary to determine how quickly all these suppliers 
can resume their pre-war functions. This is important 
because most of the parts makers must also reconvert 
their plants from war business and get their production 
lines running. A further factor is the time needed to 
clear the automobile plants of the present war supplies 
which they contain. One automobile company alone has 
some $50,000,000 worth of government-owned equip- 
ment and over 100,000 tons of material in every stage 
of refinement from rough billet to finished assembly 
scattered around its 17,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Thus it would appear that for a year or more after 
the war the railways will continue to have the bulk of 
the total passenger traffic moved in this country. It is 
unlikely, in view of returning soldiers and the wast 
displacement of population brought about by the clos- 
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ing of war plants in certain areas and the opening up 
of civilian production in other areas, that the volume of 
this traffic will soon diminish much. And, from the 
standpoint of man-power and probably of new passen- 
ger cars, the railways will be able to supply better sery- 
ice than now. Therefore, the interval between the end 
of the war and the time when private automobiles again 
become a main factor in competition, may be a crucial 
period in determining the future volume of railway 
passenger traffic. If the railways bestir themselves to 
give the best passenger service possible during this 
period many war-time passengers who are now familiar 
only with crowded conditions and relatively poor serv- 
ice may be sold on the convenience and comfort of travel 
by railway to the extent that they will continue to use 
such service in satisfactorily large numbers. 


Studied Inefficiency 


It is characteristic of many of us that we like to do 
things a little better than the other fellow or do them 
as well in a different way. A limiting factor, how- 
ever, enters the picture when we set ourselves in 
competition with specialists and hope to better their 
results—we do not know enough. Recently the chief 
engineer of a large manufacturer explained to a group 
of railroad men why certain design features had been 
adopted in the railroad specialty which it furnished 
and why certain maintenance practices and materials 
were specified. He was not critical of those who were 
failing for any reason to follow the recommended 
maintenance standards, but was emphatic in stating 
that no road which did not do so could hope to obtain 
maximum efficiency from the product. 

In the paper the speaker reviewed the extensive 
iaboratory-and-service-testing procedures which had 
been followed in arriving at the maintenance standards 
which had been set up. In spite of the work done by 
this manufacturer and others in the field, some roads 
still follow practices at variance with those recom- 
mended and use materials which fall short in quality. 

Where such standards have been set and are known, 
as such standards presumably are known, any indi- 
vidual or road failing to follow them must do so de- 
liberately. There can be no quarrel with them if, at 
the end of their study, they have achieved equivalent 
or better results. But, where the evidence is that they 
are still below the level of service life and trouble- 
free operation being attained by those who adhere to the 
standard, persistence in error is both inefficient and 
expensive. 

It would seem, therefore, that where manufacturers 
have established minimum specifications for materials 
used in maintenance of the equipment they make or 
rules for operating or servicing it, users would be wise 
to adhere to these standards. Regarding these as 
minimum requirements, as they usually are, users still 
have a considerable field open to them in attempting to 
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of adequate capital for im- 
provements and moderniza- 
tion, the only alternatives 
by which such a capital sup- 
ply can be obtained are (a) 
the correction of the con- 
ditions which make sound 
private financing impossible 
or (b) resorting to fi- 
nancing from government 
sources. 

4. Pursuing 
(a) and endeavoring to 
surmount the obstacles 
which stand in the way of 
financing through the sale 
of equities, it is necessary, 
first, to determine what 
these obstacles are. It is 
evident that low prices for 
such securities are not due 
to current railway net earn- 


alternative 








News Reports: “The government is on the point of appropriating $1! billions to sub- 

sidize highway construction and another billion for waterways, with the St. Lawrence 

project and ‘7 more T. V. A.’s’ in the offing—all with the support rather than the oppo- 

sition of business interests. The C. A. A. is asking a billion for federal aid to airports. 

Meantime, ‘Fortune’ reports that the railroads could spend $10 billions in economically 

justifiable and job-creating improvements, without cost to the taxpayers, if there were 
only not so much uncertainty of their future traffic, earnings and credit.” 


improve performance. But it is foolish to disregard them 
entirely in an attitude which seems to imply that a 
manufacturer, may know how to design and build a 
product, but is in no position to suggest what should be 
done to maintain it. 


Why Transportation Is 
Drifting into Socialization 


1. Every responsible military leader and industrial 
traffic executive agrees that efficient and up-to-date rail- 
road service is an essential part, alike of an adequate 
system of national defense and of an economy that will 
provide the production and employment requisite to 
national prosperity. 

2. It is equally beyond dispute that no private indus- 
try can be kept up-to-date without the ready availabil- 
ity of investment capital. Bitter experience has shown 
that any large additions to railway investment must 
come through equity financing rather than by an increase 
in fixed interest obligations. Railroad stocks are selling 
on the Dow-Jones avétage at little more than 40. Until 
their prices greatly increase, the railways cannot count 
on financing the improvements needed in the national 
interest, by the only means of sound private financing. 

3. The predominant objective being an efficient rail- 
road system kept that way by the constant availability 
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ings. Railway equities sold 
at an average of better than 
140 in 1928 when net oper- 
ating income was approxi- 
mately equivalent to what 
it will be in 1944. There- 
fore prospective net earn- 
ings account for inves- 
tors’ lack of enthusiasm for railway equities. This lack 
of confidence could arise from causes (i) common to 
all industry, or (ii) peculiar to the railroads. But the 
Dow-Jones average of industrial stock prices stands at 
around 145 while the railroad average is less than 45. 
That is, industrials, generally speaking, can raise all 
the investment money they desire by equity financing 
while the railroads, also generally speaking, can raise 
little money by this method. It follows that the ob- 
stacles to the railways’ securing a supply of capital, 
adequate to the public need for modern railway serv- 
ice, lie in conditiens which are peculiar to the railroads, 
and which they do not share in common with other 
industry. 

5. Conditions which the railroads share with other 
industry are the present and prospective state of general 
business activity, and government policies of taxation 
and of support for the demands of organized labor. The 
lack of enthusiasm of investors for railway equities can- 
not be attributed to these conditions, because they are 
the same for industry with stock selling at 145 as they 
are for the railroads with an average stock price less 
than 45. 

6. Economic and political conditions peculiar to the 
railways include (a) rigid regulation of rates, finances, 
and operating practices by the I. C. C. and state commis- 
sions; (b) present and prospective competition of unpre- 
dictable government expenditures for long-haul high- 
ways, waterways, airports, and denial to railways of the 
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right to use these tax-free and tax-supported facilities ; 
(c) uncertainty of railways’ legal status because of the 
Justice Department’s attitude that the Anti-Trust Act 
takes precedence over the Interstate Commerce Act. 

7. Of these three unfavorable circumstances peculiar 
to railways’ environment, (a) existed in the "Twenties, 
when railway equity. prices averaged generally above 
100. (c) is of recent development and has brought with 
it no readily detectable worsening in the railways’ mar- 
ket status. 

It follows, by elimination, that the principal depres- 
sant to the status of railway equities and, hence, of the 
carriers’ ability to finance themselves by sound means 
to a degree adequate to their continued modernity for 
the national defense and national industrial efficiency, 
must be circumstance (b), the continued proliferation of 
competing transport facilities, financed by the taxpayers 
rather than by users’ contributions; and the denial to 
the railways of an opportunity themselves to use these 
facilities provided by the generosity of the taxpayers. 

Since railway service of a quality adequate to the 
national defense and industrial efficiency must take 
precedence over preference for railroad financing wholly 
from private sources, it follows further that either (1) 
superhighways, waterways, and air transport facilities 
must be made self-supporting by tolls paid by users or 
(II) railway improvements must be financed by gifts 
from the taxpayers, just as rival facilities are built ; and 
railway property must be similarly freed from ad 
valorem taxation. 

Advocacy of the proposed enormous expenditures for 
superhighways and supercanals—without any limita- 
tion of their magnitude but the liberality of the legisla- 
tors, and with no provision for compensatory tolls—is 
just another way of advocating that the era of railroad- 
ing as a strictly privately-financed business should be 
brought to a close. There are a lot of miscellaneous 
observations, of varying interest and importance, which 
can be made about the railroads—but the foregoing is 
the central and simple fact of their situation. It is the 
duty of the railroads and industrial traffic men who un- 
derstand this situation to make it known to the public. 
Continued tenderness toward the business interests 
which are the instigators of this treason to free enter- 
prise ‘is a disservice even to them, because they will 
lose too, along with all other Americans, if the nation’s 
deterioration into general socialization is not arrested. 


“Like Eating in Jail” 

It was one of those unwelcome Sundays in late fall. 
A steady drizzle played against the windows of the 
sleek streamlined observation-club-lounge car on the 
rear of an all-Pullman train. Despite the bedraggled, 
dirty pre-winter appearance of the small manufacturing 
towns of the Mid-west, there was luxurious comfort 
in the lounge—a car tastefully decorated, well-lighted 
and furnished with comfortable furniture. That th€se 
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surroundings helped promote an air of good-fellowship 
was evidenced in the several pleasant conversations 
that were being carried on simultaneously in various 
parts of the car. 

To the casual observer, all of these conversations 
seemed well-modulated and “confined” by the carefully 
designed acoustics and the sound-absorbing or dampen- 
ing qualities of the materials that evidently had been 
selected for this very purpose. A light colored ceiling 
and well-applied system of indirect lighting provided 
adequate light even for reading in the central part of 
the car, and the observation section was well lighted 
by a series of ceiling spot lights. The two-tone color 
scheme of the sidewalls, relieving draperies, venetian 
blinds, the well-chosen furniture and the complementary 
tone of the thick carpeting helped produce the at- 
mosphere of a traveling club room. Here tired pas- 
sengers relaxed and in their attitudes showed their 
appreciation of the accommodations. 

From the spacious master rooms to the open sections, 
the remainder of the Pullman consist reflected vary- 
ing degrees of comfort even in over-crowded war- 
time with its over-taxed passenger facilities. But what 
a contrast in the dining car! “This is like eating in 
jail,” was the comment of the striking young naval 
officer after his cordial “Good evening, sir,” broke 
the ice for an interesting téte d téte at evening dinner. 

The occasion for his opening remarks was the gloomy, 
ill-chosen interior decoration of the dining car. The 
old-ivory ceiling with its dome type diffusing lights 
wasn’t a bad beginning—but the sidewalls, to a height 
of about six feet, were painted a solid drab, depressing, 
slate-mud color which the painter had attempted to 
relieve by a light hairline. As if this were not enough, 
the framework of the doorways and the steward’s cup- 
board were painted a dark brown. 

Even though the service and food were good, the 
waiters and the steward polite and solicitous, not to 
mention the good-humored efficiency of the colored 
waitress who served this table, it was evident that the 
railway dining service had two strikes on it to begin 
with—at least in the opinion of the naval officer. 

“The X. Y. Z, Railroad really has very attractive 
dining cars,” the officer volunteered in continuing the 
conversation, “and the contrasting depression of this 
diner is at such variance with the rest of the train that 
I am at a loss to understand it.” 

Although paint is among the many materials whose 
ingredients have been restricted, as far as civilian sup- 
ply is concerned, these restrictions have never reached 
the point which dictated the use of such a drab and 
depressing interior finish as exemplified in that dining 
car. The paint job was comparatively recent and its 
application would hardly have “made any appreciable 
difference in the man-hours involved if more suitable 
colors had been selected. The proper selection of ma- 
terials, good design and good taste are elements that 
rank high in public relations and which will be even 
more important after the war. 
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Box Car Has Aluminum Sheathing 


Great Northern’s 50-ton steel-frame plywood-lined car utilizes 
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Aluminum-Alloy Doors, Perforated Floor Protector Plates 


and Threshold Plate 


. No. 24 





all-aluminum exterior to reduce the weight by 4,057 lb. 


struction of the first box car with a complete alu- 

minum exterior above the floor line. The car was 
designed by engineers of the Great Northern and the 
Aluminum Company of America. Equipped so it can be 
used for high-speed express service in passenger trains, 
the car was built at the St. Cloud, Minn., shops where 
the railroad is now engaged in quantity production of the 
all-plywood steel-frame box cars authorized earlier in 
the year. 

Trucks for the aluminum-sheathed car are of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries Type-A3 Ride-Control design, de- 
veloped particularly for this class of service. One-wear 
steel wheels are installed with journal boxes to be sup- 
ported in Timken roller-bearing boxes. To permit oper- 
ation ahead of other equipment in passenger trains, the 
car has a steam trainline, signal line and Type AB-1B 
air brakes which automatically cut in or out a passenger 
brake feature, dependent upon whether the train signal 
line is under pressure or not. 


f ie Great Northern has recently completed’ con- 


Reflective Monogram and Lettering 


Another small but important detail in which this car 
is believed to be first is the use of a reflective material for 
monograms and lettering on the aluminum exterior. By 
using this, words, numbers and monograms on the sides 
reflect light and show up to motorists at crossings in full 
shape and color as well at night as they do in daylight. 
The reflective material is Scotchlite, made in roll form 
by the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. It is described as a flexible sheet consisting of 
millions of minute glass spheres coated in a synthetic 
resin for protection against weather and water. The sheet 
material is cut to shape and 
cemented to the car sides 
by means of a waterproof 
synthetic resin adhesive. 
The tiny glass spheres give 
the material its property of 
sending the light falling on 
it from the headlights of an 
oncoming car back to the 
driver so that it appears 
approximately 100 times 
brighter than if the insignia 
were ordinary paint. 

The- glass spheres serve 
to focus the incident light 
just the way a glass lens 
focuses the rays of the sun. 
This focal point of light is 
reflected by an aluminum 
powder pigment at the back 
of the sheet and out through 
the same sphere which acts 
as a projecting lens, thus 
returning the light in a 
more usable, direction back 
to the driver. 
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The Roof, Running Boards and Upper Car Ends Are of 
Aluminum Alloy 


The reflecting property of this new material for lumi- 
nous monograms and lettering is maintained in part even 
though the car is as much as 30 deg. on either side of the 
crossing, making the insignia visible for considerable 
lengths of time. 

In the case of the Great Northern car, the familiar 
goat in the monogram is made of silver Scotchlite, sur- 
rounded by a red Scotchlite field and concentric outer 
ring. These two types reflect their characteristic color at 
night as well, giving the same color effect day and night. 
The letters are made of a black Scotchlite which appears 
black in daylight but reflects similarly to the silver at 
night. 


How the Car Is Constructed 


The new Great Northern box car has a nominal capa- 
city of 100,000 Ib., with inside length of 40 ft. 6 in.; 
width, 9 ft. 2 in.; height, 10 ft. The car is constructed 
with the same welded carbon-steel underframe and side 
frames as the plywood car which was described in the 
Railway Age of August 5, 1944. The parts of the car, 
made of Alcoa high-strength aluminum alloys, include 
outside sheathing, roof, corrugated ends and W-corner 
posts, doors, floor protective doorway plates, running 
boards, brake steps and other minor parts. The interior 
car sides, ends and roof are lined with plywood which 
has been treated with a special waterproof compound. 
All interior surfaces are sanded and varnished. The car 
weighs 43,500 Ib. 

In general, aluminum-alloy rivets (up to 5£-in. diam- 
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eter), driven cold, are used for joining all aluminum 
sheets except the two-piece corrugated ends which have 
a horizontal weld seam extending across from one side 
of the car to the other. The aluminum used in this car 
weighs 3,722 lb. and is estimated to save 4,057 Ib., as 
compared with equivalent parts in the steel-plywood car, 
The light weight of the car does not reflect this saving, 
largely because of the addition of the steam trainline and 
connectors, signal line and special brake equipment ap- 
plied to adapt the car for use in head-end passenger-train 
service. 

Important detail parts of the car, including specialties, 
were developed in full co-operation with the manufactur- 
ers who used existing dies to form the aluminum sheets 
cold, subsequently heat-treating them when necessary to 
give the desired physical properties. For example, the 
combined Dreadnaught corrugated ends and W-section 
corner posts, supplied as a unit by the Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing Company, are made of 
4%4- and %¢-in. aluminum sheets and weigh 970 Ib., as 
compared with 2,750 Ib. per car set in steel. The Murphy 
improved riveted aluminum-alloy roof, including .078-in. 
roof pressings, .125-in. aluminum caps, running-board 
saddles and corner caps, made by the same company, 
weighs 663 lb., as compared with 1,925 Ib. in steel. These 


Comparative Weights (Per Car Set) of Parts of the 





G. N. Car 

Aluminum Carbon 
alloys, lb. steel, Ib. 
Roof, including running-board saddles and corner posts 663 1,925 
Ends, complete with W-section corner posts 970 2,750 
Doors, complete dina x 3 460 1,042 
Running boards, longitudinal and lateral : 180 262* 
Brake steps ‘ ; R : a 11 
Perforated floor protector plate 136 290 
Threshold plates 35 R4 
Door post protectors 7 20 
Exterior sheathing, \%-in. 1,267 1,395* 
Totals 3,722 7,779 

Net saving effected by using aluminum 4,057 Ib. 


* Wood as used on plywood cars. Had these parts been made of steel, 
the running boards would have weighed 390 Ib. and the 0.10-in. exterior 
sheathing, 2,870 lb. In that case the saving as a result of using aluminum 
would have been 5,660 Ib. 


individual roof sheets and parts were shipped to the St. 
Cloud shops where they were assembled in the same jig 
used for making steel car roofs, riveted together and ap- 
plied as a unit to the car frame. 

The box-car doors, made of .09-in. aluminum and 
equipped with Camel roller lift fixtures, were supplied by 
the Youngstown Steel Door Company> They weigh 460 

(Continued on page 887) 





Scotchlite Reflective Material Provides Exceptional Night Visibility of the Name and Insignia of the Road 
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Boy Trackmen Build Good Will 





Because of the Excellent Working and Living Conditions 
All of the Boys Gained Weight During the Summer 


effective things done by the Pere Marquette in a 

number of years was the employment of high 
school boys in track work on its Chicago-Petoskey di- 
vision during the last summer. This resulted not 
alone in interesting many boys and their families in 
the railroad itself, but in gaining wide publicity con- 
cerning the boys and their activities. In addition, and 
equally important, the railroad accomplished through 
the boys a large amount of essential tratk maintenance 
work which, because of the shortage in track labor, could 
not have been done otherwise. 

High school boys had been employed by the Pere 
Marquette in track maintenance work to a limited extent 
during the summer of 1943, but,.faced with a large main- 
tenance program and a severe shortage of labor, it was 
decided to recruit a larger number of these boys for 
track work in 1944. Asa result, approximately 500 boys 
were employed in section and extra-gang work during 
the months of June through August, more than 100 
being recruited from the high schools of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., alone. The boys from Grand Rapids were grouped 
in two extra-gangs of 50 boys each and were quartered 
in special boys’ camps, while the remainder of those 
hired from other towns along the line were added to 
local section or extra-gang forces. 

At a conference early in 1944, the idea for establishing 
two boys’ camps developed, and it was suggested that 
track work, combined with camp life, could be “sold” to 


i ‘yge a public relations standpoint, one of the most 
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Two extra gangs on the Pere Mar- 
quette, composed entirely of high 
school boys and featuring good 
housekeeping and modern training 
methods, were a big success from the 
standpoint of the boys, the railway, 
and improved public relations 


many high school boys, especially those interested in 
athletics, as an ideal way to condition them for football 
and other sports in the fall. This idea took hold rapidly, 
and a plan was finally developed for establishing two 
separate camps for 50 boys each, to be supervised by 
school coaches and instructors, who were to live with 
the boys and act as counselors and timekeepers. 

In putting the plan into effect, two men—H. B. Lyon 
and Clarence E. Meyer—were selected to go to the 
various high schools in Grand Rapids to line up men 
for counselors and timekeepers, and to promote the 
idea of camps with the boys. Mr. Lyon, assistant super- 
visor of track, had been in charge of labor procurement 
on the division for more than a year, and Mr. Meyer, 
who was head of the English department at Grand 
Rapids Junior College, had served on the railroad as 
a gravel inspector during the previous three summers. 
When these men had selected counselors and time- 
keepers, largely because of their knowledge of athletics 
and understanding of boys, recruiting was begun. When 
the boys were told of the opportunity to work on the 
railroad and to live in their own camps with men they 
had learned to like and respect from their own schools, 
the rush for applications started and the railroad had 
soon signed up enough boys for both camps, with a 
sizable waiting list, in spite of the higher wages offered 
by a number of war industries in the Grand Rapids area. 


Model Camps 


While recruiting was under way, arrangements pro- 
ceeded for housing the boys and 18 box cars were selected, 
stripped down to the trucks, and rebuilt with new ma- 
terial, inside and out, into bunk, kitchen, dining and 
foremen’s cars. Plans called for locating one camp, 
entirely of outfit cars, near Holland, Mich. The other 
camp, to include hutments for sleeping quarters and 
outfit cars for the kitchen, diners, etc., was to be located 
near Breedsville, Mich. The Holland outfit consisted of 
5 bunk cars, 2 diners, 1 kitchen car, 1 commissary car, 
1 counselor and timekeeper’s car, 1 tool car, 1 water tank, 
and 1 shower car. At Breedsville, the outfit had 5 
hutments instead of bunk cars, these hutments being 
portable, prefabricated structures, with insulated side 
walls and ceilings, which were secured from the Aladdin 
Manufacturing Company, Bay City, Mich. Supplement- 
ing these, the Breedsville camp included cars similar 
to those in the Holland camp. 

All of the bunk, dining, kitchen and counselors’ cars 
were painted a light olive-green inside and a standard 
box-car red outside, while all of the hutments were painted 
































olive-drab both inside and out. All of the living and 
eating quarters were fully screened. 

All equipment in both camps was new, including beds, 
mattresses, pillows, blankets, tableware, etc., and each 
camp was equipped with electric lights and with hot and 
cold running water in the shower and kitchen cars. 
The water in each camp was secured from a driven well 
equipped with an automatic-electric pressure pump, and 
was checked repeatedly by the State Health department 
for its purity. 

Women cooks were secured to give the camps a more 
home-like atmosphere and an effort was made to supply 
the boys with the best food that could be obtained. 
Menus were prepared jointly by Mr. Lyon and the 
cooks to insure a balanced diet and an adequate calorie 
count. As a part of their meals, an abundance of milk 
was provided, and the records show that each gang of 
50 boys drank from 30 to 35 gal. of milk a day. Weight 
charts kept for each boy by the counselors showed that 
practically all of them lost weight during the first three 
or four days at work. Then, however, they began to 
build up, and by the end of the summer all of them 
weighed 5 to 20 Ib. more than at the beginning of the 
season. 


Special Training Provided 


A week before the boys were to go to work, meetings 
were called for those to be housed in the two camps, 
to which their parents were also invited. At these 
meetings the boys were told why they were needed on the 
railroad, what would be required of them, and how 
they would be expected to conduct themselves. Details 
of how they would be housed, fed, etc., were also ex- 
plained, and they were told how they should dress. 
Safety shoes were stressed, as a result of which about 
90 per cent of the boys purchased such shoes. In 
addition, an effort was made to make the boys railroad 
conscious, and to this end the motion picture “Men of 
Maintenance” was shown, together with a part of the 
Pere Marquette’s visual training program for main- 
tenance employees. At the close of the meetings the 
parents and boys were invited to ask questions and a 
friendly discussion followed. 

The week-end before the boys were to leave for work— 
not overlooking the favorable publicity inherent in the 
boys’ camp idea—one set of camp outfit cars and one 
of the hutments were brought to Grand Rapids and 
were placed on display 
near the passenger sta- 
tion and, through pub- 
licity in the local news- 
papers, the parents and 
anyone else interested 
were invited to inspect 
the equipment. On 
the one day that the 
equipment was on dis- 
play it was visited by 
approximately 2,000 
people, many of whom 
indicated a new feel- 
ing of good will for 


For Most of the Boys 
the Summer’s Experi- 
ence Was Their First 
Opportunity to Learn 
About Railroading 
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the Pere Marquette, and for the activities of the rail- 
roads in general. 

The boys’ camps were established on June 16, and 
closed on September 2. The first day the boys were 
given a “chalk” talk, in which was explained the neces- 
sity for the work they were to do, what the heavy traffic 
was doing to the track, why ballast and ties had to be 
renewed, and how reballasting was accomplished. Later 
in the day, and repeatedly throughout the summer, the 
boys were instructed in the methods of doing specific 
items of track work, and in all of these discussions 
safety was emphasized. As a result of these precautions, 
not a single serious or lost-time accident occurred to the 
boys in either camp. 


Much Work Accomplished 


The camps in each case were located two miles from 
town at about the center of the work assigned. The 
gang at the Holland camp worked on a, stone ballasting 
job, where gravel ballast was being replaced with stone 
out-of-face, with the usual renewal of crossties and other 
incidental work. This gang was also employed on ad- 
joining sections in tie renewals and in surfacing of the 
track. The Breedsville gang was located in gravel ballast 
territory, where the work consisted mostly of cleaning 
out the foul ballast on the inside of several curves, along 
with somewhat heavy crosstie renewals, and was also 
employed in other locations on out-of-face surfacing, 
giving the track a light running lift of 114 to 2 in. 

The greatest care was exercised in selecting the fore- 
men and assistant foremen to supervise the work of the 
boys, to secure exceptionally capable trackmen of high 
character, and when instructing them concerning the 
handling of the boys, emphasis was placed on the fact 
that the boys could not be handled like the older men 
in regular track gangs. Furthermore, they were in- 
structed not to expect as much production, from the boys 
as from experienced men. As a result of these pre- 
cautionary measures, the boys got along well with their 
foremen and produced highly satisfactory results, al- 
though it was estimated that their over-all output was 
only from 60 to 70 per cent of what might be expected 
from a seasoned gang of track laborers. 

Adequate provision was made for the off-time recrea- 
tion of the boys, even to the extent of providing, with 
the co-operation of Holland and Breedsville, nearby fields 
where the boys could play football and baseball. The 
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Prefabricated Hutments Were Used for Sleeping Quarters 
at One of the Camps 





To Provide a More Home-Like Atmosphere Women Cooks 
Were Employed at Both Camps 


railroad furnished some of the athletic equipment re- 
quired, and both camps organized teams which played 
games with the teams of the nearby towns. In addition, 
the railroad supplied trucks in which the boys were 
driven to a beach on Lake Michigan one night each week 
for a swim, and on another night in the week they 
were allowed to go to the movie in town. Each week- 
end they were given transportation to return home, with 
understanding that they would be back in camp on 
Sunday evening. 


Expect to Repeat the Experiment 


The Pere Marquette is well satisfied with the work 
which was done by the high school boys on its lines 
during the past summer, and particularly with the suc- 
cess of the boys’ camps, and looks forward optimistically 
to repeating the experiment in 1945, possibly on a larger 
scale, The employment of the boys was under the 
general direction of H. A. Cassil, chief engineer of the 
road at Detroit, Mich., while the two camps were under 
the general supervision of C, J. Millikin, superintendent, 
and T. F. Burris, division engineer, both located at 
Grand Rapids. 


Burlington Uses Radio 
to Direct Switching 


TEST installation of high-frequency radio has been 
Ai service on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 

since October 28, for two-way telephone service 
between three Diesel-electric switching locomotives and 
three offices in the Chicago area. The offices are those of 
the assistant superintendent at Fourteenth street, the 
yardmaster at Western avenue, 3.5 mi. west of the Four- 
teenth street office, and the trainmaster at Morton Park 
yard, 5 mi. west of Western avenue. 

The three radio equipped locomotives are being used 
to deliver cars to various freight houses, team tracks and 
industries, as well as to pick up cars at these locations 
and return them to freight yards. In this service, ihe 
switching locomotives are working for periods of several 
hours at a time, at points remote from open offices of the 
railroad. The radio telephone between these locomotives 
and the three offices has improved switching service to 
shippers and has increased the utilization of the locomo- 
tives. Based on these results, Ralph Budd, president. 
has directed that as soon as authority and wave length as- 
signments are issued by the Federal Communications 
Commission, radio communication be installed perma- 
nently on a major proportion of Burlington switching loco- 
motives in service in the Chicago area and elsewhere in 
certain large yards. 

These tests in the Chicago switching district follow a 
preliminary test made on June 15, between a yard office 
and an instruction car operated between Chicago and 
Downers Grove, Ill., a distance of 20 mi., and others 
made between the head-end and rear-end of freight 
trains operated between Chicago and Denver, Colo., and 
between Chicago and Kansas City, Mo., during the period 
from July 1 to September 30. 

The radio unit, which sends all messages from three 
remote offices to the three locomotives, and receives all 
communications from the locomotives, is located on the 
fifth floor of a warehouse at Fourteenth street. The units 
on the three locomotives are located in the cabs. The 
four units, which were furnished by the Radio Division 
of the Bendix Aviation Corporation, are V. H. F. type 
employing amplitude modulation and operating at a fre- 
quency of 156.525 megacycles. The input to each unit 
is 21 watts and the maximum output is 10 watts. The 
power supply for the fixed unit is public service 110-volt 
60-cycle a.c. rectified to the necessary plate and filament 
energy required by the receivers and transmitters. The 
power supply for each mobile unit is a 28-volt motor- 
generator set, fed by the batteries of the locomotive. 

The antenna at Fourteenth street, a %4-wave dipole 





A Radio Unit (Marked X) Is Located in Each Test Cab 
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type, is mounted on a 36-ft. steel pole located on the roof 
of the building at Fourteenth street, or 129 ft. above the 
ground. It is fed with a coaxial cable extending from 
the transmitter on the fifth floor. It is a directional beam 
type, having one reflector and two directors parasitically 
excited. Because of its location and the ability of the 
beam to fan out into a cone with a diameter of 15 mi. at 
a distance of 20 mi., the output of the transmitter is con- 
fined to the area in which the locomotives are operated 
with a resulting strengthening of signals. 

The antennae on the locomotives are 36 in. tall and are 
located 12 ft. from the top of the rail on the front end so 
that the metal cab will not act as a reflector. They are 
14-wave vertical types with a 14-wave horizontal match- 
ing stub, They are fed with coaxial cables. 

The unit at Fourteenth street is connected by wire to 
three remote control points including the office of the 
assistant superintendent of the Chicago division, which 
is located on the first floor of the warehouse containing 
the radio unit; the office of the yardmaster at Western 
avenue, 314 mi. west of the radio unit; and the office of 
the trainmaster at Morton Park, 81%4 mi. southwest of 
the radio unit. Each of these offices contains a relay 
switch, a loud speaker and its amplifying unit and a 
standard cradle-type telephone set containing a micro- 
phone and a receiver. All instruments are connected to 
the wires from the radio unit at Fourteenth street through 
the relay switch. This switch activates a relay on the 
radio unit which throws either the transmitter or the 
receiver of the unit in circuit with the head set or the 
loud speaker. The three microphones at the control sta- 
tions are Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany F-1 transmitters. All loud speakers are in circuit 


J. H. Gilfillen, Trainmaster at Morton Park Yard, Speaks to 
the Engineer of a Radio Equipped Switching Locomotive 
Over the Temporary Installation in His Office. In the Pic- 
ture Are a Foot Relay Switch, a Loud Speaker and Its 
Amplifying Unit, and a Telephone Hand Set 
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during idle time so that all can receive calls from the 
locomotives and other stations. The same equipment and 
circuits are used in the cabs except that electric-dynamic 
microphones are employed. 

When one of the remote-control points wishes to call a 
locomotive, the operator presses the relay switch which 
places the transmitter in the telephone set in circuit with 
the transmitter of the radio unit at Fourteenth street, he 
calls the number of the locomotive and then releases the 
switch so that his loud speaker and receiver in the tele- 
phone set will again be connected with the receiving unit. 
The call is heard over the loud speakers in the three cabs 
and over the loud speakers at the other remote-control 
points. The operator of the locomotive called answers, 
first pressing his relay switch in order to connect the 
transmitter in his telephone set with the transmitter of 
his radio unit, After talking, the operator releases the 
relay switch. 

The tests which have been carried on thus far, have 
been confined to a 15 mi. area but communication has 
been maintained as far as LaGrange, a distance of 20 mi. 
They have shown possibilities for speeding up operations 
by a direct and continuous contact between locomotives 
and trainmasters and yardmasters and a saving in loco- 
motive hours. 

Increased efficiency of operations resulting from the 
use of radio is due to the constant contact with the loco- 
motives. Without radio, the only contact while the loco- 
motive is away from its terminal is through the yardmas- 
ter, who has to search for the locomotive or through in- 
dustries which can be prevailed upon in emergencies, to 
call the engine foreman to the telephone. When radio is 
employed, the location of and the work being performed 
by the locomotive can be determined in a few seconds 
and the engine foreman directed to perform a pick-up 
at an industry or some other switching operation in the 
immediate territory. A few actual examples show the 
value of radio communication: 

On one occasion, two shippers called to request switch- 
ing service. The yardmaster knew that a radio-equipped 
locomotive should be in the Chicago & North Western’s 
potato yard at the time and could perform the switching 
requested. A radio call disclosed that the crew had com- 
pleted its work in this yard and was headed east. The 
yardmaster directed the crew to stop en route at an in- 
dustry to pick up a car of perishables and then return 
west to do switching for another industry. On another 
occasion, a yardmaster upon learning that a switching 
movement would tie up the line leading from a foreign 
yard and cause one of his locomotives to be delayed, made 
arrangements to postpone the operation a few minutes 
until his crew could pick up some cars and leave the 
foreign yard. 

Besides speeding up the movement of cars, the radio 
has served other purposes. On one occasion a car was 
derailed and fouled the tracks when dirt filled the flange- 
way at a street crossing. The engineman of a radio- 


’ equipped locomotive notified the yardmaster who imme- 


diately arranged for a derrick to re-rail the car. 

When a Diesel failed while pulling a train out of the 
Union station to the coach yard, the general yardmaster 
at Western avenue was called immediately over the radio 
of one of the three locomotives which are radio equipped 
and he directed this locomotive to aid the disabled one. 
The radio call and the time consumed in coupling on to 
the disabled locomotive was less than the time that would 
have been required by the crew of the disabled one to 
reach a telephone and report. 

Installation and operation of the radio is supervised by 
T. W. Wigton, supervisor of electronics, under direction 
of H. H. Hasselbacher, superintendent of telegraph. 
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Santa Fe Gets 115-Mile C. T. C. 





The C. T. C. Control Machine at Oceanside 


a suburb of Los Angeles, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe has installed centralized traffic control on 
99 miles of single track and 17 miles of double track. 
The new signaling facilities have been an important fac- 
tor in expediting train movements and relieving conges- 
tion resulting from heavy traffic on a single-track line 
previously operated by timetable and train orders. 
3etween San Bernardino and Los Angeles, 59 miles, 
the Santa Fe has two main lines. The one via Pasadena 
handles the through passenger trains, while the one via 
Bandini and Fullerton handles the freight traffic; in ad- 
dition the passenger trains to and from San Diego use 
the portion between Fullerton and Los Angeles. As a 
part of the general improvement program during the past 
few years, second main track was constructed from Los 
Angeles eastward for 9.8 miles to Bandini, and from 
Fullerton westward 12.9 miles to DT Junction. Second 
rack was not constructed between DT Junction and 
Bandini because steel was not available to build bridges 
for the additional track over the Hondo and the San 
Gabriel rivers. Between Fullerton and San Diego, 102.5 
miles, the main line is single track, except for three short 
sections of double track totaling 5.4 miles. 


Bs sues San Diego, Cal., and Bandini, which 1s 
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Sudden Increase in Traffic 


Previous to 1941 the traffic between Los Angeles and 
San Diego was comparatively light, the passenger as well 
as freight traffic being handled by trains which were oper- 
ated mostly as locals. Starting early in 1941 the traffic 
increased so rapidly that the facilities could not be changed 
last enough to prevent congestion. Whereas most of the 
local freight had previously consisted of outgoing fresh 
lruits, there was a sudden large increase of local freight to 






Train and _ helper 
movements are ex- 
pedited on the busy 
single-track line be- 
tween Los Angeles 
and San Diego 


and from various training 
camps and ports. The freight 
traffic handled on this dis- 
trict increased from 315,554 
ton-miles during the first 
three months of 1940, to 
636,111 ton-miles in the 
same period of 1941, and to 
864,112 ton-miles for the 
same period of 1942. 

In order to handle the in- 
creasing war-time through 
passenger traffic between 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
light-weight streamlined 
cars and Diesel-electric loco- 
motives were added to an 
existing service so as to per- 
mit operation of four trains in each direction daily. These 
trains make only one scheduled stop, at Oceanside, with 
a flag stop at Santa Ana, and make the 138-mile run be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego in about 2 hr. 43 min. 
In addition, conventional coaches and steam locomotives 
are used for a local train in each direction daily. Extra 
passenger trains are operated as required, as many as 
10 to 12 such trains being required on some days. One 
scheduled through freight train is operated overnight in 
each direction daily. Extra through freights are operated 
as required, and on a recent day there were 9 extra east- 
bound freight trains and 12 westbound. On the same 
day there were 5 light helper engine movements between 
Linda Vista and Sorrento, and 5 ‘such movements between 
Linda Vista and Elvira. Local freight trains are sciied- 
uled each way daily except Sunday. Counting all trains, 
as well as light engines, the total number of train move- 
ments increased from 16 daily in 1941, to 25 daily in 
1942 ; and to 42 daily in 1943. 

The increases in traffic resulted in so many additional 
train movements that the timetable and train order method 
of authorizing train movements was entirely inadequate. 
In numerous instances, when track was available, trains 
would have to wait in yards or on sidings for hours, sim- 
ply because the dispatcher could not issue orders fast 
enough to keep up with the rapid changes in train oper- 
ating conditions. Local trains, which had finished their 
switching at certain towns, were frequently required to 
wait an hour or more before receiving orders to enter 
the main track and proceed. Helper locomotives, used 
to assist tonnage trains up the grades between Selwyn 
and Sorrento, lost much time when waiting for orders 
to return light to the bottom of the grades. 

The construction of second track would have required 
large quantities of scarce materials, and no men were 
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available for such programs. A further consideration is 
that the additional track might not be justified after the 
war. For these reasons, a decision to make certain track 
changes and additions was made, as well as to install cen- 
tralized traffic control, including power-operated switches 
and signals for authorizing train movements, thus dis- 
pensing with the delays which were inherent in the time- 
table and train order system, and reducing the delays 
occasioned by the use of hand-throw switches at pass- 
ing tracks. 


Character of the Line 


Between Fullerton and San Juan Capistrano, the rail- 
road passes through rolling country. Between Serra and 
Sorrento, about 49 miles, the railroad runs close to the 
Pacific coast, the grade being nearly level except at places 
where the line ascends from the beach to a higher bench 
or returns to the beach. Between Sorrento and Pacific 
Beach the railroad passes over a ridge. From Sorrento 
to Linda Vista the grade is 2 per cent, plus or minus up 
to 2.2 per cent maximum for 3 miles, and then descends 
at about the same grade for 4 miles to Elvira. Further- 
more, the curvature is excessive, with numerous curves 
ranging up to 8 degrees and five curves more than 10 de- 
grees. Because of the grades and curvature, helper loco- 
motives are required on all tonnage trains southbound 
from Sorrento to Linda Vista, and northbound from Pa- 
cific Beach to Linda Vista. Between Elvira and San 
Diego the grades are rolling, with a maximum of about 
0.8 per cent. * 

Previously some of the passing tracks held about 48 
cars, and, therefore, in order to handle longer trains, nine 
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of the principal sidings were lengthened, the names of the 
towns, the old car capacity and the new capacity being 
as follows: Venta, 52 to 87; Irvine, 47 to 112; El Toro, 51 
to 82; San Juan Capistrano, 44 to 80; Serra, 72 to 92; San 
Onofre, 64 to 92; Agra, 49 to 90; Ponto, 46 to 102; 
and Eucinitas, 32 to 85. In order to increase the track 
capacity on the heavy grade a new second track was 
added to 4.2 miles between Linda Vista and Elvira. A 
new No. 20 turnout was installed at the Elvira end of 
this second track and a No. 14 turnout at Linda Vista. 
New No. 10 crossovers were installed, one at the west 
end of Linda Vista and one at Selwyn. 


Electric Switch Machines Installed 


Oceanside is an intermediate terminal, where all trains 
stop, and most of them take fuel and water. Local freight 
trains work out of Oceanside in each direction, as well as 
to and from the- branch lines to Escondido and to Fall- 
brook. Under the previous method of operation con- 
gestion of trains occurred quite often. For these reasons, 
when making improvements, a second main track was 
extended through from the north end of Oceanside to 
Escondido Junction, about 2 miles, and a set of two cross- 
overs were provided at a central location. A new pass- 
ing track, with a capacity of 85 cars, was installed at 
Fallbrook Junction, and the junction switch for the 
branch line to Fallbrook, which formerly connected with 
the main line, was changed to connect with the passing 
track. 

In the territory through Orange, Santa Ana and Venta, 
there are numerous side tracks and spurs for serving 
fruit packing houses. In the peak season for shipping 
oranges and other citrus fruit several switch engines and 
local freight trains are assigned to this territory. In order 
to carry on this switching without interfering with 
through train movements a second track was extended 
on one section about a mile long through Orange and on 
nearly four miles between Santa Ana and Venta. In 
these sections both main tracks are signaled for train 
movements in both directions, so that if one track is oc- 
cupied by a local train or switching movement the 
through trains can be run around on the other track. 

As a part of the C. T.C. project electric switch ma- 








Power Switch and Signals at the North End of 
San Juan Capistrano 
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chines were installed at the ends of double track, at the 
crossovers between main tracks, at junctions, and at the 
ends of those sidings which are used regularly for the 
meeting and passing of trains. At the main-line switches 
which are not equipped with power machines the old 
hand-throw stands were replaced with Style-T21 stands 
which include a switch and lock movement, lock rods, 
and an electric lock which locks the hand-throw lever in 
the normal position. 

Automatic block signaling, using color-light signals 
controlled on the single-track overlap principle, had been 
in service between Fullerton and San Diego since 1931. 
As a part of the new construction the signals were relo- 
cated where necessary, most of them being searchlight 
type although some existing Style-R color-light signals 


were reused at intermediate locations. 


C.T. C. Control Machines 


The signals are located at the right of the track gov- 
erned. At one end of each siding the track was thrown 
wer to 18-ft. centers in order to locate the station-leav- 
ing main-line signal at the right of the main track. These 
signals are on masts 18 ft. high and the searchlight signal 
is mounted on top the mast with the center of the lens in 
line with the center of the mast. Ladders, but no plat- 
forms, are provided. All these special features make it 
possible to conform with standard clearances with the 
tracks at 18-ft. centers. By thus reducing this distance 
a saving is made in the cutting or filling which may be 
required. 

The project includes two C.T.C. control machines. 
One machine in an office at Fullerton controls the terri- 
tory from Bandini through Fullerton and south as far as 
El Toro, and a second machine, in a new one-story fire- 
proof concrete building at Oceanside, controls the terri- 
tory between El Toro and San Diego. The illuminated 
track diagrams on these machines include a lamp to re- 
peat the occupancy of: (1) Each OS switch detector 
section ; (2) each passing track ; (3) each section of main 
line opposite a passing track; and (4) each section of 
single-track main line between two passing tracks. The 
switch and signal levers, as well as the indication lamps 
above these levers, are of the conventional arrangements. 
Below the levers is a row of toggle-type switches which 
control the electric locks on the hand-throw main-line 
switches. 


Saving in Train Time Effected 


The improvement program, including the new sections 
ot second track and longer sidings, as well as the central- 
ized traffic, have accomplished very satisfactory results 
in saving train time and increasing the track capacity, so 
that trains can be kept moving without delay. On the 
average, the overall time of freight trains has been re- 
duced about two hours or more, and in most instances 
the saving is from overtime. Of most importance is the 
fact that trains can now be moved out of Fullerton, San 
Diego, Oceanside and other places when they are ready 
to go, without losing time waiting for orders. Although 
the traffic has more than doubled since 1941 the trains 
are being moved promptly. 

Considerable time has been saved for the local freight 
trains and helper locomotives. For example, a helper 
can now make at least two helping moves in eight hours, 
whereas previously one such move was all that could be 
made. Fewer locomotives and crews are, therefore, re- 
quired for this service. 

The track changes and centralized traffic control on 
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this project were planned and constructed by the forces 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the major items 
of the signaling equipment being furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company. 


Aluminum Sheathing 


(Continued from page 880) 

lb. per car set, as compared with 1,042 lb. for steel. Some 
of the Camel roller fixtures consist of high-strength alu- 
minum-alloy coatings. The Open-Grip aluminum-alloy 
running boards, both longitudinal and lateral, were made 
by the Morton Manufacturing Company, the sheet thick- 
ness being stepped up from .104 in. to .125 in. in order 
to meet the A. A. R. deflection test requirements. In 
spite of increased thickness, the aluminum running 
boards weigh only 180 Ib., as compared with 390 Ib. for 
steel. Open-Grip brake steps, supplied by the same com- 
pany, weigh 4 Ib. per car set, as compared with 11 Ib. for 
steel. Similarly, the Union Metal perforated floor pro- 
tector plates, applied between the car doors, threshold 
plate and door-post protector plates, weigh 136 Ib., 35 Ib., 
and 7 lb. in aluminum as compared with 290 lIb., 84 Ib. 
and 20 lb., respectively in steel. 

The outside sheathing of this car, is made of %-in. 
aluminum-alloy sheets which weigh 1,267 Ib., or prac- 
tically the same as plywood used in the current series of 
plywood-sheathed cars. It is estimated that .10-in. steel 
sheathing would weigh 2,870 Ib. The net saving in weight, 
using aluminum instead of equivalent parts in this car is, 
therefore, 4,057 lb., but in neither case is the actual car 
weight as low as it might be for equivalent strength 
owing to the fact that the steel side-frame structure was 
originally designed for the application of plywood sheath- 
ing which would not carry any calculable percentage of 
the load. The frame is therefore heavier than necessary 
with either aluminum or steel exterior sheathing. 

Other specialties on the Great Northern 50-ton alu- 
minum-sheathed box car include Universal hand brakes, 
Universal slack adjuster, Miner A-5 passenger-type draft 
gears, Vapor steam trainline and signal connectors, 
suckeye couplers, the Standard coupler centering device, 
Creco four-point brake-beam supports and Barber top- 
hung, two-roller side bearings. 





British Combine Photo 
Severed Tracks Show Where a Bridge Formerly Had 
Spanned the Road at Rothe Erde, in Aachen. Now Occupied 
by the Allies, This City Had Been an R. A. F. Target 
Since 1940 
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Railroads Popular, Their Ills Ignored 


Opinion survey shows public enthusiastic for carriers but 


almost wholly ignorant of threat from socialized rivalry 
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HE American people are practically 

unanimous (94 per cent) in their 
opinion that the railroads have done a 
good job during the war, and only 15 
per cent favor the government’s taking 
over the carriers for the duration (as 
compared to 50 per cent favoring war- 
time government operation prior to 
Pearl Harbor and 37 per cent last Jan- 
uary when the railroads were, tempo- 
rarily, under Army control). These dis- 
closures are made in the fourth annual 
survey of public opinion regarding trans- 
portation, recently completed for the 
Association of American Railroads by 
the Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton, N. J. 

Small question can arise as to the ac- 
curacy of the conclusions reached in the 
survey, since the methods employed are 
similar to those which have shown such 
extraordinary accuracy in predicting 
the outcome of the recent elections. Fur- 
thermore, since these surveys have now 
been made annually for four years, they 
reveal not only the state of opinion at 
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one time, but begin also to yield a time 
series, so that opinion trends are de- 
tectable. 


Good Wishes Without Action 


While the public thus regards the rail- 
roads highly, the survey reveals that it 
is confused as to the means by which 
such service as the railroads have given 
may be assured for the future. That is 
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to say, the public shows little compre- 
hension of the mounting difficulties the 
railways face in financing themselves in 
private capital markets—in the light of 
constantly increasing facilities being 
provided to other types of transporta- 
tion out of the public treasury. 

For example, 71 per cent of that part 
of the public having an opinion believes 
that conditions. to assure fair competi- 
tion between the various forms of trans- 
portation should be established—but 58 
per cent of those with views on the sub- 


ject said that such equitable conditions 
had already been established prior to the 
war. Of the minority (42 per cent) 
which did not believe that fair competi- 
tive conditions had already been placed 
in effect, only 36 per cent (i.e., 13 per 
cent of the total public) believed that 
the railroads were at any unfair disad- 
vantage in competition. 

Thus, out of 100 people who have 
opinions on competitive conditions in 
transportation, 58 believe these condi- 
tions are fair to all and 42 say they are 
unfair. Of the 42 who consider them un- 
fair, only 15 believe it is the railroads 
which have been inequitably dealt with 
—leaving 27 who consider that it is 
some of the other agencies of transpor- 
tation which are being shabbily treated. 

In summary: While more than 9 out 
of every 10 persons believe the railways 
have done a good job and wish them 
well, only about one person in 8 under- 
stands that the railroads have a serious 
problem in keeping their service ade- 
quate in thé face of rising gifts from the 
public treasury to rival transport agen- 
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cies: while one American out of every 
16 actually believes the railways enjoy 
, political advantage over their rivals. 


Who Gets Government Help? 


Not only do the people in general not 
.ppreciate the handicap to railroad prog- 
ress inherent in expanding publicly fi- 

ced facilities for their rivals, but a 
ijority (54 per cent) of them believes 
the railroads have received more 
ernmenta] aid than any other form 
unsportation. River and canal trans- 
rtation—which actually receives pro- 
tionately the most aid, in that its 
contribute nothing whatever to 
cost of the facilities they use—ranks 
lowest of all forms of transportation in 
public’s estimate of how various 
transportation agencies have shared in 
eovernmental favors. 

Of those with opinions concerning 

vernmental aids to transportation, 44 

r cent said that trucks and buses have 
had the least assistance from the public 
treasury, and 27 per cent said that river 

canal transportation has had the 
least—with only 17 per cent according 
place to the railroads and 12 per 
ent to the air lines. On this question, 
wever, 47 per cent of the public ex- 
pressed no opinion. Thus, about half of 
he public doesn’t know an answer; and 
only 17 per cent of those with answers 
» the correct one. 

The preponderant public, moreover, 
doesn’t object to such governmental aids 
as have been granted (or are supposed 
to have been granted) to transportation 
and a majority approves specific assis- 
tance to agencies of transportation other 
than the railroads. A far smaller per- 
centage approves similar governmental 
expenditures in behalf of the railroads— 
the difference being in that they believe 
expenditures for agencies of transporta- 
tion other than the railroads are of wider 
use to the public as a whole. 

From such revelations it is concluded 
that the railroads face four major prob- 
lems arising from inadequate and inac- 
curate public information on govern- 
mental aids to transportation: (1) A 
high percentage of the people have no 
knowledge at all of governmental favors 
to transportation; (2) the predominant 
opinion seems to be that the railroads 
have benefited from such favors more 
than their rivals; (3) past favors of 
this kind are not criticized; (4) present 
and future favors are not objected to, 
especially if the recipients are to be some 
form of transportation other than the 
railroads. 

Only 52 per cent of the people have 
heard of land grants to the railroads, 
and of this number more than a third 
don’t know whether the railroads have 
repaid the government for this assis- 
tance, whilé almost a quarter of those 
who know about the land grants say the 
railroads have not repaid the govern- 
ment for them. Only 10 per cent of 
those who believe that repayment has 
occurred know, how this repayment has 
been made (i.e., in reduced rates on 
government traffic ). 
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Despite their hazy and inaccurate 
opinion on the economic conditions of 
competitive transportation, the Ameri- 
can people are deeply and increasingly 
impressed with the importance of the 
railroads to the war effort. In 1941 the 
ratio of those who placed the railroads 
at the top of the list in this respect was 
68 per cent; in 1944 this ratio stands at 
rate. per cent. There is widespread ap- 
preciation of the railroads’ performance 
and little actual censure of the railroads 
—#in the face of an increasing awareness 
of crowded and unsatisfactory service. 

Those having heard complaints of 
railroad service now number 67 per cent 
of the total (as compared to 64 per cent 
in 1943 and 30 per cent in 1942)—but 
war-time conditions are largely blamed 
for this situation, only 1 per cent of the 
public blaming railroad management. 


What They Criticize 


One out of every 10 persons is critical 
of the attention received from railroad 
employees—and, of those who have trav- 
eled recently, about one-fourth report 
bad conditions in wash-rooms, while less 
than one person in three reports such 
conditions as good. About 35 per cent 
of the people believe the railroads are 
less safe than before the war (as com- 
pared to only 20 per cent who held this 


view in 1942). A small (11 per cent) 
but growing proportion of the popula- 
tion believes the railroads are making 
“too much profit” from war-time opera- 
tion—but this comparative lack of eriti- 
cism may arise from a fair degree of 
recognition (by 41 per cent) that rail- 
road operations were not profitable be- 
fore the war. 

\lmost three-fifths (58 per cent) of 
the people say that they would prefer 
rail to air travel, even at equal rates— 
but this preference for rail travel is 
declining; it was 64 per cent in 1943. 
\lmost half of the public expects the 
railroads will carry the bulk of the pas- 
senger traffic after the war—but about 
one-fourth make this prediction in favor 
of air transport, while another one- 
fourth votes for buses as the most likely 
post-war travel leader. 

At equal fares, 86 per cent would pre- 
fer rail to bus travel—but, the survey 
reminds its readers, the 1941 question- 
ing revealed that the public was inade- 
quately aware of the relative lowness of 
railway fares. What the passengers 
want most from the railroads in passen- 
ger service is “modern equipment,” with 
greater speed and comfort. Speed is the 
principal reason (83 per cent) given by 
those who prefer air travel, and the 
safety factor is the leading argument 
(53 per cent) of those who prefer trains 


to planes. 


What’s Ahead for the Railroads? 


Technologically. their future is bright, but how 


can they prosper as private business, with un- 


predictable billions going into competing facili- 


ties which pay no taxes, nor returns to owners? 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 


Assistant to President, A. A. R. 


HAT’s ahead for the railroads? 
If the answer to that question 
could be confined to the physical rail- 
road itself—the road of rails, the trains 
of cars which run upon it, the locomo- 
tive power which pulls them—it would 
not be difficult to make. 

Railroad evolution will continue. The 
tremendous technological progress of the 
past points the way to the accelerated 
advances of the future toward a still 
more dependable and efficient perform- 
ance of that mass transportation of goods 
and persons in long trains of cars pulled 
by a unit of locomotive power upon steel 
rails which is, and will continue to be, 
the cornerstone and foundation of com- 
merce and industry on this continent. 

The railroads are handling a more 
than doubled load with virtually the 
same number of locomotives and pas- 


This article is an abstract of an address made 
to the Commerce & Industry Association of New 
York on December 5. 





senger cars they had in 1939, and with 
hardly more than a nominal increase in 
the number of freight cars. As com- 
pared with 1918, they are doing twice 
the job with almost one-third fewer loco- 
motives, one-fourth fewer cars and 500,- 
000 fewer men. 

These facts are mentioned because of 
their direct bearing upon the future of 
the railroads. They point the way of 
progress for the future, along the same 
lines which in the past 25 years have 
doubled’ the output of transportation per 
car per day, more than doubled the out- 
put of service of the average freight 
train per hour, and increased the trans- 
portation output for each dollar invested 
in railroad plant and equipment by more 
than one-third. They constitute the rec- 
ord which shows what railroad trains on 
tracks mean to this nation and what they 
can do when the work is there for them. 

But they do not answer the whole 
question as to the outlook for the rail- 
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roads, for, in addition to their physical 
operations, railroads in America—unlike 
those in most other countries—are a 
business, the product of business enter- 
prise, run on business principles, sub- 
ject to the same hazards as other self- 
supporting taxpaying business, and, in 
addition, subject to peculiar and special 
difficulties of their own. 

Railroading is a volume _ business. 
Given sufficient volume of traffic, it can 
overcome most difficulties and surmount 
most obstacles. That has been the his- 
tory of the business—to meet rising 
costs, mounting wages and multiplying 
taxes by spreading these costs thinner 
and thinner over a larger volume of traf- 
fic, with the increased efficiencies which 
such a volume of traffic makes possible. 


Who Will Invest? 


Right there, however, is a critical 
point. Technological improvements, no 
matter how meritorious, can accomplish 
little unless somewhere there is someone 
willing to invest his dollars in installing 
the improvements which the inventors 
devise. And that hard-headed fellow 
with the dollars is willing to spend them 
in that way only when and wnere he 
sees a reasonable chance of getting his 
money back and of earning a profit. 

While earning—or at least trying to 
earn—a profit for himself, his invest- 
ment in productive tools contributes 
even more to all others concerned. A 
prime reason why railroads in this war 
are able to do twice the job of the first 
World War, and do it so much better, 
is that while the railroad worker of 
1918 had at his disposal, on the average, 
$10,000 worth of “tools,” his successor 
in 1943 was working with $20,000 worth. 
As a result, not only did the work get 
done better, but the men who did it re- 
ceived wages which averaged nearly 
twice as much in cents per hour, the 
public received the truly incalculable ad- 
vantage of adequate and dependable 
transportation, and the government, in- 
stead of having to pay out nearly $2,000,- 
000 a day on account of deficits in run- 
ning the railroads, received from them 
more than $4,000,000 a day in taxes. 

Such contrasts give an idea of what 
investment can be made to mean in the 
way of improving transportation and 
cutting its actual cost—a _ beneficent 
process which is by no means at its end 
on the railroads, if the conditions under 
which the business is to be carried on 
in the future are such as to warrant con- 
tinued investment in improving this 
fundamental transportation of the nation. 

For that, two things will be required 
—a sufficient total volume of production 
and traffic in the nation, and a fair and 
equal chance for the railroads to carry 
that part of the total traffic for which 
they are economically best fitted on the 
basis of true costs and service. 

To bring about such a result would 
require no more than the adoption of a 
governmental policy of treating all forms 
of transportation alike, not merely in 
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matters of regulation, important as they 
are, but in the even more important mat- 
ters of investment, government support 
and taxation. 

As it is, transportation is carried on 
under a confusion of contradictory poli- 
cies—at one extreme, such as the rail- 
roads, as a business enterprise which 
provides its own plant, both fixed and 
movable, meets its own costs, pays its 
own way and helps through its taxes to 
support essential government services 
such as education and the administra- 
tion of justice; on the other hand, as in 
the case of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, as a governmental activity 
which is neither self-supporting nor tax- 
paying. And all in between these ex- 
tremes, there are mixtures of the two 
contradictory principles of independent 
business enterprise and dependent gov- 
ernmental activity, such as privately 
operated boats or planes using water- 
ways or airways provided and main- 
tained at public expense, with little or 
no payment therefor from users. 

Under such a state of confusion in 
thinking and policy, there is small pos- 
sibility that the country will get what it 
should have—the best and cheapest serv- 
ice which can be provided, for each of 
its transportation needs. The very effort 
to create “cheap transportation” no mat- 
ter how much it costs—so long as it 
costs someone else—has multiplied trans- 
portation agencies, divided the total 
trafic movement, subtracted from true 
efficiency and added to the total trans- 
portation costs of the nation. 


Why No Tolls? 


The. government, national or state, 
now builds a river channel or a canal, 
for example, and makes a free gift of 
its use to those in position to take ad- 
vantage of it, with no effort whatsoever 
to recover from the users any portion 
of the taxpayers’ money spent for their 
benefit. Such expenditures are not in- 
vestments. They are gifts at the ex- 
pense of all for the benefit of some. 

When such forms of transport were 
truly useful, the users were quite will- 
ing to pay for the privilege, as is dem- 
onstrated by the history of the canal 
connecting the Hudson and the Lakes. 
For more than fifty years, those who 
used it paid tolls for the privilege. The 
time came, however, when it was no 
longer truly useful and when, had it 
been a private enterprise, it would have 
been abandoned. Being a governmental 
activity, however, and thereby relieved 
of the business necessity of paying its 
way, the facility was kept in use, while 
tolls were taken off, and vastly more 
money was spent on it then ever before 
—to create a form of transportation so 
fantastically costly, all elements consid- 
ered, that it simply could not exist but 
for the bounty of the taxpayers. 

That well illustrates the difference 
between business«enterprise and gov- 
ernmental activity in the ancient form 
of transportation by water. The same 


sort of difference is exhibited in the very 
newest form, by air. Something like 
nine-tenths of all the expenditures that 
have been made in furtherance of com- 
mercial aviation in this country have 
been taxpayers’ money. There is in the 
City of New York one airport alone, 
LaGuardia Field, on which there has 
been spent more money than the total 
cost of all the transport airplanes in 
regularly scheduled commercial service 
—and another and still more expensive 
airport is being built. 

These .airports, primarily and almost 
exclusively for the use of commercial 
air transport, are on something of the 
same order of cost as a major railroad 
terminal. The difference is that the 
owners, and ultimately the users of the 
service, pay all the costs of the railroad 
terminal—both the investment cost of 
its construction and the cost of main- 
taining and operating it—and’ then pay 
taxes on it, besides, for the support of 
governmental activities. By contrast, the 
users of airports and airways, provided 
by public investment, maintained and 
operated by public funds, make almost 
negligible contributions toward bearing 
the costs incurred on their behalf. 


Vanguard of Capitalism 


This contradiction in governmental 
policy is fundamental in any considera- 
tion of what’s ahead for the railroads. 
The railroad business is entirely capable 
of successful operation where there is a 
sufficient volume to keep the plant busy. 
The railroads can succeed and meet 
their obligations as self-supporting, tax- 
paying business enterprises if govern- 
ment policies of the future are such that 
they, along with every other form of 
transport, shall have an equal chance to 
haul that traffic for which they are 
inherently best suited. 

So it is that there are two distinct 
parts to the answer to the question, 
“What’s ahead for the railroads?” So 
far as the railroad, the physical thing 
itself, is concerned, there will continue 
to be railroads in this country because 
only on the unique surface of tracks is 
it possible to perform at low cost the 
all-year, all-season, all-around transpor- 
tation service which American industry 
and commerce require. 

But as to the business side of rail- 
roading, that is, their place in the en- 
terprise way of doing business, it is not 
possible to be so sure. As the events of 
the past five years have again proved, 
the railroads are enterprising, progres- 
sive, competent—but it may be that 
even these qualities, plus the efficiency 
inherent in the rail method of moving 
persons and things in trains of cars on 
tracks, will not be sufficient to secure 
success for a business which must live 
on a self-supporting basis. Truly, the 
railroads stand on the very frontier 0! 
the enterprise system, in that debatable 
land between business enterprise and 
governmental activity where the real 
uncertainties of the future lie. 
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Railroads-in- War News 





Berge-Biddle Suit 
Excoriated by Hays 


Western railways’ counsel says 
its success would bring 
on ruin and chaos 


Post-war stability of the western states 


his threatened by the Justice Department’s 


anti-trust suit against the western railroads, 
Joseph W. Hays, counsel for the Western 
Association of Railway Executives, told the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, Cal., 
on December 1. Mr. Hays described it as 
“one of the most important cases of modern 
times because of the destruction, ruin and 
utter chaos which would follow in its wake, 
it it succeeds.” 

The present methods of initiating rates 
have been carried on for more than 40 
years with the co-operation of shippers, the 
knowledge and approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the knowledge 
of the Department of Justice and other 
branches of government, he asserted. 


Present Practices Long Favored— 
“Until the present Department of Justice 
did so, no one has ever objected to or chal- 
lenged the validity or fairness of the 
methods employed,” Mr. Hays said. “On 
the contrary, shippers have uniformly come 
to our support in the defense of these very 
practices and procedures.” 

He described transportation by railroad 
“the most completely regulated business in 
America,” and explained that by acts of 
Congress the railroad rates must be filed, 
published and observed, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has power to sus- 
pend and investigate any rate, either on its 
own motion or upon complaint, to’ fix rates, 
and to award reparation to shippers if rates 
are found unreasonable. Governmental regu- 
latory authorities also have jurisdiction over 
railroad consolidations and reorganizations, 
construction or abandonment of lines, work- 
ing conditions and wage agreements. 

“Since 1938 the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice has multiplied by 
five its personnel and expenditures, and in 
this suit against the railroads seems to be 
campaigning for more power by usurping 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” Mr. Hays said. 

The policy of the I. C. C. has been to 
encourage and at the same time to regulate 
co-operation between railroads to eliminate 
wasteful and destructive competition and to 
afford equality of opportunity to shippers 
and carriers alike, he asserted. 


No Railroading Without Consulta- 
tion—“To operate these western lines as 
a single, integrated system, our schedules 
must be synchronized with clock-like pre- 
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_J. A. Appleton Gets a Star 


On December 6 the Senate con- 
firmed the promotion of Colonel 
John A. Appleton to the rank of 
brigadier general. Formerly general 
manager of the Pennsylvania’s New 
York zone, General Appleton di- 
rected the institution of Military Rail- 
way Service operations on the Bengal 
& Assam line in India, and after 
D-day was transferred to the Euro- 
pean theatre, where he was attached 
to supreme headquarters, American 
Expeditionary Forces. His photo- 
graph appeared in Railway Age of 
April 15, page 739. 











cision to afford a one-line quality of service 
over all these combinations of routings. To 
achieve this desirable end the western lines 
have, and must continue, to consult and co- 
operate both with each other and with their 
shippers. Yet this very structure of syn- 
chronized schedules is assailed by the 
Department of Justice as monopolistic and 
our co-operative action is challenged as 
unlawful conspiracy,” the attorney for the 
railroads declared. 

“These issues graphically illustrate the 
blind futility of subjecting the transporta- 
tion industry to both the anti-trust laws 
and the Interstate Commerce Act, one of 
which exalts the savage force of unre- 
strained competition, and the other of which 
would place it in harness and make it work 
for the public good.” 


Special Holiday Trains 


General Permit ODT 24-11, issued by 
the Office of Defense Transportation on 
December 1, authorizes the railroads to 
operate special trains or extra sections 
between that date and January 15, 1945, 
“when necessary to meet demands for car- 
rying members of the armed services.” 
Similar arrangements were in effect for 
the 1943 and 1942 Christmas seasons. 


British Railwaymen Have Own 
Prisoner-of-War Fund 


British railways and the London Trans- 
port Board have what they call a “Com- 
forts Fund” for British railroaders who 
are being held prisoners-of-war, according 
to T. D. Slattery, general traffic manager 
of the British Railways in New York. 
This func, he said, is supported by rail- 
way employees, voluntary deductions being 
made from their salaries. Central distri- 
bution offices, under management control, 
handle all collections. It is estimated about 
46 tons a year are being sent to the more 
than 2,500 railwaymen in enemy prison 
camps. 


Finds Western Roads 
Ready for More Work 


Commerce Department report 
declares they still have 
reserve capacity 


Augmented freight and passenger traffic 
demands on western railroads following the 
close of the European war will be absorbed 
“without a critical period of stress or strain, 
unless the additional traffic materially ex- 
ceeds that which is now anticipated,” ac- 
cording to the latest issue of “Domestic 
Transportation,” a monthly industry report 
prepared by the Transportation Unit of 
the Department of Commerce’s Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
bulk of the report is devoted to the survey 
of western railroad conditions, although 
there is comment also on motor and air 
carriers and petroleum transportation in 
that area. 


Reserve Capacity Gaged—The state- 
ment that the western roads should be able 
to satisfy any foreseeable demands is rooted 
in the belief that they have the reserve ca- 
pacity to take on the additional load. The 
report points out that the carriers have 
added to their supply of rolling stock and 
increased way and terminal facilities at a 
number of points. The man-power supply 
is expected to be “the chief factor limiting 
the railroads’ capacity,” but the report finds 
“no conclusive evidence” that it will con- 
stitute “a barrier to the satisfactory per- 
formance of the transportation job for the 
remainder of the war period, provided that 
every possible effort is exerted by transpor- 
tation workers to move the increasing vol- 
ume of traffic.” 

In its undertaking to measure the “re- 
serve capacity” of the western roads, the 
report set up a table showing the maxi- 
mum net ton-miles produced in any month 
since 1937 in the various western regions. 
This maximum performance was compared 
with the August, 1944, performance, indi- 
cating that for the Western district as 
a whole the August, 1944, performance was 
94.7 per cent of the maximum. The range 
was from 92.1 per cent for the Northwest- 
ern region to 97.1 per cent for the Central 
Western region. 

“It can therefore be said,” the report 
continued, “that in August of this year rail- 
roads in the Central West were operating 
within three per cent of their known maxi- 
mum capacity, while a margin of nearly 
eight per cent was available in the other 
two regions. But it does not follow that 
these percentages measure reserve capacity, 
for there is no method of determining a 
limit to the possible expansion on a given 
railroad. The record of the past year has 
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shown clearly that when additional traffic 
is offered, it can usually be taken up by 
available reserve capacity, even when the 
traffic assumes record proportions.” 


Efficient Operation—The report then 
went on to discuss the factor of operating 
efficiency, pointing out that the western 
roads “are operating with continually in- 
creased efftciency,” which has been “of the 
utmost importance in handling the record 
traffic thrust upon them.” In closing the 
report calls the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation diversion plan “unquestionably the 
most important single factor in maintain- 
ing an uninterrupted traffic flow to the West 
Coast.” 

From February, 1943, through October, 
1944, it adds, 207,566 cars were thus di- 
verted away from congested routes. 

Motor and air carriers, as the report put 
it, “will continue to perform an important 
share of the transportation service in the 
western area, and the demands imposed 
upon these agencies will unquestionably call 
for the most effective utilization of all avail- 
able facilities.” The section on petroleum 
transportation discusses figures showing the 
continuing transfer of railroad tank cars 
from the East-coast service to the West. 


Pipe Lines Now Carrying Bulk 
of East’s Oil 


Reporting on increased military de- 
mands for petroleum which threaten to 
create a “severe strain on civilian supplies 
on the Atlantic seaboard,” the Petroleum 
Administration for War revealed in its 
November 30 bulletin how tank-car ship- 
ments to that area have decreased. At the 
same time every available tank car on 
American railroads is now in use some- 
where, as Director Johnson of the Office 
of Defense Transporation-reported in a 
recent statement, noted in the Railway Age 
of December 2, page 854. 

During the week ended November 18, 
the tank-car shipments to the East aver- 
aged 107,136 barrels daily, whereas they 
were running to 781,000 barrels a day last 
May. 

Meanwhile, the “Big Inch” pipe ling 
delivered 309,365 barrels a day during 
week ended November 17, while “Little 
Big Inch” delivered a daily average of 
215,503 barrels. The threat of strain on 
the civilian supply was pointed up in the 
bulletin by a statement from Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes who said that military 
demands in the East coast states are now 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since November 23, and which are of interest 
to railways: 


Cars and Locomotives — Railroad equipment 
builders who are in a position to produce lo- 
comotives and railroad cars in advance of their 
production schedules may do so, upon notification 
to the W. P. B. according to Orders L-97 and 
L-97a. The manufacturer may proceed with 
such advance production provided it does not 
interfere with other production or delivery sched- 
ules or if he is not otherwise directed, in writing, 
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approximately 500,000 barrels higher than 
a year ago. 

Deputy Administrator Davies followed 
through to give assurances that P. A. W. 
is utilizing “all available tank car and 
barge transportation facilities,” and “all 
available pipeline capacity.” Also, it has 
“increased barge movements on the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers for transshipment 
from Cincinnati so as to shorten tank car 
hauls and thus reduce turnaround time.” 
Mr. Davies anticipated that the “emer- 
gency situation” will continue throughout 
the 1944-1945 heating season. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Interstate Commerce Commission Service 
Order No. 255, dealing with handling over- 
loaded freight cars, has been set aside by 
No. 255-A in advance of its effective date, 
which was to have been December 7. The 
cancellation order was effective November 
30, and it was followed by Amendment No. 
6 to Service Order No. 68, with a De- 
cember 15 effective date, making substan- 
tially the same provisions for the deter- 
mination of freight charges in cases where 
part of the lading is transferred from 
overloaded cars as were incorporated in 
No. 255. 

Under this amended order, charges must 
be assessed on the original car on the basis 
of the actual weight of the shipment after 
the excess has been transferred, subject to 
tariff minimum weights, but on the car 
containing the excess charges are to be 
based on actual weight. subject, in general, 
to 50 per cent of the’ established tariff 
minimum. This order is silent with respect 
to the assessment of demurrage charges in 
cases where overloaded cars are left with 
or turned back to the shipper for disposi- 
tion of the excess, that having been one 
of the provisions of the canceled order. 

In addition to setting aside Service Order 
No. 242 on December 1, as noted in Rail- 
way Age of December 2, page 864, and so 
terminating the collection of super-demur- 
rage charges on box cars, No. 246 also 
was vacated as of the same date, making 
the same action effective on the State Belt 
of California. 

Through a supplement to Service Order 
No. 189, to be effective January 12, 1945, 
that order’s limitation on certain out-of-line 
hauls in connection with transit arrange- 
ments on grain, feed, seeds, etc., has been 
further extended to embargo other out- 
of-line hauls in connection with transit 
points in Kansas, Iowa and Missouri. 


& Prices 


by W. P. B. Sequence of production established 
in schedules must be maintained. 


Electronic Equipment —/ Certain non-critical 
electronic equipment, parts and components are 
now available for domestic purchase and export 
out of idle and excess stocks of war contractors. 
Prior to its recent amendment PR-13 restricted the 
movement of practically all electronic equipment. 
Recently W. P. B. found that a number of com- 
ponents including certain capacitors, and a num- 
ber of types of resistors, crystal assemblies, in- 
sulators, microph®hes, sockéts and loud speakers 
were no longer critical. Radio tubes, which are 
more critical than ever, are not included in the 


relaxation of the order and will require ratings 
as high as AA-1l in some cases, 

The action of W. P. B. now permits free gale 
and movement of many non-critical materials oy: 
of war contractors’ surplus. The exceptions 
which now appear on PR-13 are still restricted 
and require a priority rating of AA-5 or better 


Portable Lamps—Portable lamp manufacturers, 
who may make lamps for preferred orders only 
under Limitation Order L-33 and for civilians as 
authorized under PR-25, may now use iron and 
steel for any lamp part, as provided in the 
amendment of L-33. 


Portland Cement—Restrictions on Portland 
cement, which formerly limited manufacturers to 
three specified types, have been removed by the 
revocation of Order L-179. 


Sealing Tape Machines—An increase in t! 
manufacture of gummed paper sealing tape ma 
chines has been permitted by an amendment to 
General Conservation Order M-126. Permission 
to purchase the machines has been granted here 
tofore on AA-3 or higher priorities. However, 
increasing demands have made it necessary to 
allow unrestricted manufacture insofar as man 
power and material restrictions will permit. Con- 
trols will continue to be enforced over manufac 
turers’ and distributors’ inventories. 


Prices 


Building Tile—Manufacturers of hollow build 
ing tile in eight southern states (Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida 
Alabama and Mississippi) where maximum prices 
were previously increased by 59 cents a ton may 
add an extra cent and use the figure of 60 cents 
in computing ceiling prices, according to Amend- 
ment 63 to Order No. A-1 under PR-188, effective 
November 28. Because of the method of quot- 
ing prices for hollow building tile in this area, 
the industry has represented to O. P. A. that the 
full amount of the adjustment previously granied 
could not be realized. 


Die Castings—Sellers who regularly price new 
die castings below their permissible maximum 
prices may apply to O. P. A, for permission 
to. increase prices on subsequent sales to the 
calculated maximum prices, according to Amend 
ment No. 4 to MPR-377, effective December 7 
This is intended primarily to eliminate any i: 
equity which might result to such sellers because 
they have consistently sold new castings at 4 
lower price than would have been permitted }) 
the regulation governing prices of the commodity 
MPR-377 freezes the price of all die castings 
at the level at which they were sold or de- 
livered during the period April 1, 1942, through 
April 30, 1943. In the case of castings which 
were not sold or delivered during the base period, 
the seller shall figure his maximum price by the 
pricing formula which he used on February | 
1943. The formal price is subject to the seller's 
usual discounts and allowances, and a _ reduction 
of-3 per cent. The regulation further provides 
that the price charged for the first sale of a 
new die casting becomes the maximum price for 
all subsequent sales. As a result, a seller who 
makes his first sales of a new die casting at a 
price below the maximum allowed under the 
regulation is not able to increase his price even 
though the first price is less thar he might have 
charged. 


Plumbing Fixtures—Seven representatives vf 
producers of formed metal plumbing fixtures have 
been appointed to an industry advisory com- 
mittee to consult with O. P. A. and make recom- 
mendations concerning manufacturers’ problems of 
pricing, delivery terms, and trade discounts on 
sales of the products, with a meeting scheduled 
in Washington on December 8. 


Saran Plastic Nipples—Specific ceiling prices 
have been set for all manufacturers’ sales of 
Saran plastic pipe nipples by Amendment 64 to 
Order 1A of MPR-188, effective December 2. 
The prices range from 58 cents for a 3-1. 
nipple to fit a %-in pipe, to $2.94 for a 12-in 
nipple to fit a 2-if. pipe. This action designates 
the same discounts and freight allowances set 
forth in provisions governing prices of Saran 
pipe, tubing, and pipe fittings, to apply in estab- 
lishing resellers’ ceilings for Saran _ nipples. 
Maximum prices at all levels of distribution for 
the pipe, tubing, and fittings, were issued om 
August 3, 1943. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





10 Mos. Net Income 
Was $562,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$945,315,434 


Class I railroads in October had an esti- 
mated net income, after interest and rentals, 
of $59,900,000 compared with $76,026,558 in 
October, 1943, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. In the first ten months 
of 1944, they had estimated net income of 
$562,000,000 compared with $775,529,505 in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

October’s net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $97,346,467 
compared with $113,311,205 in October, 
1943, marking the 17th consecutive month in 
which the net earnings of the carriers 
showed a decline. The ten months net rail- 
way operating income was $945,315,434 com- 
pared with $1,195,867,342 in the same period 
of 1943. 

In the 12 months ended October 31, the 
rate of return averaged 4.04 per cent com- 
pared with 5.63 per cent for the 12 months 
ended October 31, 1943. 


Gross Still Up.—Operating revenues 
for October totaled $818,737,486 compared 
with $796,213,930 in October, 1943, while 
operating expenses totaled $539,156,806 com- 
pared with $513,539,940. The ten-months 
gross totaled $7,899,259,660 compared with 
$7,510,353,469 in the same period of 1943, or 
an increase of 5.18 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses in the ten months amounted to $5,- 
201,744,308 compared with $4,555,791,465, an 
increase of 14.18 per cent. 

Class I roads in the ten months paid 
$1,559,960,915 in taxes compared with $1,- 
577,738,802 in the same period of 1943. For 
October alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$162,187,117 an increase of $10,816,961 or 
7.1 per cent over October 1943. Twelve 
Class I roads failed to earn interest and 
rentals in the ten months, of which eight 
were ‘in the Eastern district, one in the 
Southern region, and three in the Western 
district. 


In the East and South.—Class I roads 
in the Eastern district in the ten months 
had an estimated net income of $241,000,000 
compared with $320,217,218 in the same 
period of 1943. For October alone, their 
estimated net income was $23,200,000 com- 
pared with $25,017,978 in October, 1943. 
The ten-months net railway operating 
income in the Eastern district was $401,- 
605,195 compared with $493,679,700 in the 
same period of 1943. For October it was 
$39,110,814 compared with $41,308,869 in 
October, 1943. 
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Gross in the Eastern district in the ten 
months totaled $3,440,822,203, an increase of 
3.68 per cent compared with the same period 
in 1943, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,400,486,179, an increase of 12.81 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the ten months had an estimated net income 
of $85,000,000 compared with $117,309,363 in 
the same period of 1943. For October alone, 
they had an estimated net income of $6,400,- 
000 compared with $9,205,479 in October, 
1943. 

The Southern region’s ten-months net 
railway operating income was $138,986,499 
compared with $171,877,982 in the same 
period of 1943. Its October ‘net railway 
operating income amounted to $12,128,100 
compared with $14,855,619 in October, 1943. 

Gross in the Southern region in the ten 
months totaled $1,113,243,490, an increase of 
3.64 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1943, while operating expenses totaled 
$695,568,451 or an increase of 13.72 per 
cent. 


In the West.—Class I roads in the 
Western district in the ten months had an 
estimated net income of $236,000,000 com- 
pared with $338,002,924 in the same period 
of 1943. For October aloue, they had an 
estimated net income of $30,300,000 com- 
pared with $41,803,101 in October, 1943. 

Those same roads in the ten months had a 
net railway operating income of $404,723,740 
compared with $530,309,660 in the same 
period of 1943. Their October net railway 
operating income amounted to $46,107,553 
compared with $57,146,717 in October, 1943. 

Gross in the Western district in the ten 
months totaled $3,345,193,967, an increase of 
7.31 per cent compared with the same period 
in 1943, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,105,689,678, an increase of 15.94 per cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of October 
1944 1943 
Total operating rev- 


enues $818,737,486 $796,213,930 
Total operating ex- 
penses 539,156,806 513,539,940 
Operating ratio— 
per cent . 65.85 64.50 
Taxes 162,187,117 151,370,156 


Net railway opera- 
ting income 
(Earnings before 


charges) 97,346,467 113,311,205 
Net income, after 

charges (esti- 

mated) 59,900,000 76,026,558 


Ten Months Ended October 31, 1944 
Total operating rev- 
enues $7,899,259,660 $7,510,353,469 


Total operating ex- 


penses 5,201,744,308 4,555,791,465 
Operating ratio— 

per cent 65.85 60.66 

Taxes 1,559,960,915 1,577,738,802 


Net railway opera- 
ting income 
(Earnings before 
charges) 

Net income, after 
charges (esti- 
mated) 


945,315,434 1,195,867,342 


562,000,000 778,529,505 


A. A. R. Group Issues 
Three More Reports 


They include central hiring, 
suggestion systems, and 
rest room facilities 


Three more reports, covering centralized 
hiring, employee suggestion systems, and 
rest room facilities, have been issued by 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Personnel 
of the Railroad Committee for the Study 
of Transportation. The subcommittee, 
headed by L. W. Horning, vice-president 
of the New York Central; is one of 15 
at work on the research program sponsored 
by the Association of American Railroads 
and operating under the direction of A. A. R. 
Vice-President R. V. Fletcher. 


Where Plan Will Work—The report 
on centralized hiring stresses the advan- 
tages of such a plan, and points the way 
for railroads to attain such advantages with- 
out at the same time going in for an im- 
practicable set-up. In other words it is 
recognized that the establishment of a single 
employment office would not be desirable 
on a railroad where persons of many varied 
skills are employed at many different points ; 
but the railroads are nevertheless advised 
that “the advantages of centralized hiring 
at locations where employees are taken 
on in large numbers justify the establish- 
ment of an employment office at such 
points.” Meanwhile, departmental officers 
elsewhere charged with the hiring responsi- 
bility “should follow uniform specifications 
and procedures prescribed by the manage- 
ment.” 

Other conclusions in the report note 
that many of the larger industrial concerns 
and some railroads are making use of a 
central employment office to facilitate the 
hiring of new employees. “The work of 
the employment office,” the subcommittee 
continues, “is analytical and advisory and 
does not infringe on the ultimate responsi- 
bility for hiring which rests with the de- 
partmental official. 


Hiring Done by Skilled Men—“The 
advantages of the employment office are 
time savings for the busy official; prelimi- 
nary selection of applicant by full-time 
personnel employees especially trained for 
this purpose; increased efficiency of initial 
employment since all applicants are con- 
sidered for vacancies in all departments ; 
and an increase in public good will, since 
the prospective employee is assured of fair 
treatment and knows he will be considered 
for any position the company can offer 
by visiting the employment office.” 

Meanwhile the report had got under- 
way with a finding that railroad executives 
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have for many years recognized the need 
for efficient methods of selecting employees. 
In that connection there is quoted an 1885 
pronouncement of Charles E, Perkins, then 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, who suggested the desirability of 
providing “certain machinery for the inspec- 
tion and testing, so to speak, of the men 
who are to be employed; so that, when it 
becomes necessary for an officer or a fore- 
man to employ a man he may have a cer- 
tain number who have been inspected and 
tested to select from.” 


“Exit Interviews”—Remaining sections 
of the report discuss in turn the function- 
ing of a central employment office; the in- 
terviewing of applicants; placement; and 
separation. The latter is a discussion of the 
“exit interview,” which employment depart- 
ments are often called upon to conduct at 
the time an employee is discharged, laid off 
or leaves the service of his own accord. 
“The value of the exit interview by the 
employment office in normal times,” says 
the report, “is the opportunity in connection 
with resignations to determine reasons for 
quitting which reflect the general attitude 
of employees towards the company and con- 
ditions of work.” In times of labor short- 
age, it reduces turnover by giving different 
assignments to employees desiring to quit, 
cr otherwise persuading them to remain on 
the job. 

The description of a central employment 
office’s advantages in general is followed 
by a detailed consideration of its applica- 
bility to the railroad industry. There comes 
the discussion leading to the subcommittee’s 
conclusion that the “geography of railroad 
employment” precludes the establishment 
of a single system office; and its recom- 
mendation that the centralized plan be lim- 
ited to points where large numbers of em- 
ployees are hired. It is suggested that the 
“most logical” place for a central employ- 
ment office would be the point where the 
general offices are located, and that branch 
employment offices might also be established 
at the larger division headquarters. 


Not a “Theorist’s” Job—The subcom- 
mittee emphasizes its view that a central 
employment office “must have the whole- 
hearted support of the executive officers 
of the company.” And the man placed in 
charge “must be a diplomat, and preferably 
a railroad man of considerable experience, 
since there will undoubtedly be some line 
officers who will feel that their authority 
has been weakened and the employment 
of new help entrusted to a ‘starry-eyed 
theorist who knows nothing about running 
a railroad”” The employment manager 
“must convince such officers that his role 
is advisory and analytical and that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for hiring still rests 
with the department head.” The subcom- 
mittee is confident that the line officers’ 
appreciation of the worth of the new sys- 
tem will quickly be forthcoming if the ini- 
tial screening of applicants saves the of- 
ficers’ time while offering them more 
capable personnel. 

The report concludes with a section on 
railroad experience with centralized hiring. 
Of the 23 railroads supplying information 
for this section, seven are engaged in some 
form of centralized hiring in at least one 
place on their respective lines. An eastern 
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A Welcome to New 
Employees 

The personnel department of the 
New York Central is distributing 
among employees an attractively- 
printed and illustrated 4-page circular 
entitled “Bill, the New Railroader”— 
as the result of a suggestion from 
two yard conductors that this means 
be adopted of arousing old employees 
to extend a heartier welcome to new- 
comers. 

The circular asks the employee if 
he wants to protect the lives and 
limbs of himself and his associates 
and help solve the railroad’s man- 
power problem by making the new- 
comer an efficient railroader as quick- 
ly as possible. Assuming an affirma- 
tive anwer, the employee is asked to 
consider who “Bill” is (the son or 
relative of a fellow-railroader or an 
honorably discharged veteran, per- 
haps) ; and what “Bill” is (a man in 
the same position as the old-timer 
was 15 or 20 years ago when he 
started-to railroad). Other matters 
of interest about “Bill” are brought 
to the reader’s attention, the circular 
concluding with a list of things which 
the experienced railroader can do to 
help “Bill” out—for his sake, as well 
as that of the railroad and the expe- 
rienced employee. 











railroad which inaugurated a central em- 
ployment office at New York in 1942 re- 
ported “very favorable results to date,” and 
its organization, procedure and experience 
are set forth in considerable detail. 


Suggestion System’s Advantages — 
The report on employees’ suggestion sys- 
tems recommends “that railroads which do 
not have formally organized suggestion sys- 
tems give careful consideration to the pos- 
sible advantages of such plans.” As a corol- 
lary to the institution of a suggestion sys- 
tem, it is recommended “that consideration 
be given to the establishment of a well 
defined plan whereby legal and financial 
aid is made available to railroad employees 
having patentable inventions or ideas.” 

It is the subcommittee’s general conclusion 
that “well organized suggestion plans in 
railroad and industrial concerns, where 
attitudes of management and employees 
were favorable, have proved to be valuable 
instruments of employee relations as well 
as sources of worthy ideas which would 
otherwise probably have been overlooked.” 

The report tells how a suggestion system 
operates and indicates results which may 
be expected, it being emphasized that a sys- 
tem in and of itself “is not necessarily good, 
bad or indifferent”’—the determining factor 
“is the way it is organized and adminis- 
tered.” Experiences of various railroads 
are set forth in some detail, the subcom- 
mittee following through to suggest that 
several of the plans outlined “would succeed 
on other railroads.” 


Patents for Employees—On the “pat- 
entable ideas” matter, the report tells of a 
company which makes a standing offer of 
a minimum awad of $250 with the under- 
standing that the company will assist the 


employee financially and legally to obtain 
his patent. The company retains the right 
to use the invention on its own equipment, 
but if it is an item which can be put to 
commercial use, the employee is permitted 
to have it manufactured and marketed on 
the outside on a royalty basis or otherwise. 
It is some such plan that the subcommittee 
recommends “to stimulate and encourage 
inventive thought by railroad employees.” 

The report on rest room facilities is a 
brief statement of the subcommittee’s be- 
lief that “all railroad officers will agree that 
unsanitary toilets, washrooms, and drinking 
water stations should not be tolerated,” be- 
cause “such breeders of dissatisfaction, 
grievance, and resentment will, in the long 
run, effectively preclude the employment 
of the type of willing and ambitious worker 
the railroads need and will continue to need 
if they are to maintain their position as 
America’s foremost transportation medium.” 


Need for Clean Washrooms—Then 
come five recommendations, as follows: (1) 
That a survey be made of present facilities ; 
(2) that toilet, washroom, and drinking 
water facilities, and their maintenance, be 
made the responsibility of some definite au- 
thority; (3) that such facilities be made 
available for use by employees at all times 
during working hours; (4) that, as may 
be appropriate, a sufficient force of em- 
ployees be assigned the duty of keeping 
the facilities in sanitary and neat condi- 
tion; (5) that frequent inspections be made 
of these accommodations to insure the main- 
tenance of satisfactory standards. 

An appendix to the report reproduces 
an article entitled “Living at Work,” which 
appeared in the July 15, 1941, issue of 
“Modern Industry.” Attention is directed 
to the article’s finding that “experience has 
taught that adequate washrooms, locker 
rooms . .. —the devices that make factory 
life a bit more pleasant—are paying divi- 
dends in improved employee morale, in- 
creased efficiency, and lessened likelihood 
of labor troubles.” 

Including the foregoing, this Subcommit- 
tee on Labor and Personnel has issued a 
total of six reports. The three previous 
ones were the “Partial and Progress Re- 
port on Railroad Personnel Problems,” 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age of 
November 27, 1943, page 871; the “Special 
Report on Public Relations Training for 
Railroad Employees,” noted in the article 
entitled “Plans Well in Hand,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of January 1, page 6; 
and “Reemployment of Ex-Service Men 
and Women,” which was reviewed in the 
issue of October 7, page 552. 


Reinstated Restrictions Apply 
to All Tank-Car Traffic 


Reinstatement of the “less than 200 
miles” provision, in General Order ODT 7 
Revised, applies not only to petroleum and 
petroleum products, but to all commodi- 
ties moving in tank cars, Fayette B. Dow, 
director of the Liquid Transport Division, 
Office of Defense Transportation, pointed 
out in a December 2 statement. 

The petroleum and petroleum products 
phase of the reinstated restriction was 
noted in the Railway Age of December 2, 
page 855. Under the restriction as now in 
effect, all shippers and carriers of liquids 
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in tank cars must obtain permits for move- 
ments of 200 miles or less. 

On December 5 came the announcement 
that Director Johnson of O. D. T. had writ- 
ten letters to heads of chemical companies 
and packing houses, calling attention to “the 
nation’s critical shortage of tank cars,” and 
urging the necessity of getting the most 
efncient use out of all such cars. The 
O. D. T. director called for cooperation on 
a plan of “working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week in loading and unloading, of 
using tank trucks for short hauls, thereby 
releasing tank cars for long-distance work, 
and reporting all excess cars on hand so 
that they can be given to other companies 
which need the equipment.” 


October Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, Inc., trans- 
ported in October 2,658,849 tons of freight, 
an increase of 4.8 per cent over the 2,547,- 
251 tons reported for September (revised) 
and of 0.6 per cent over the October, 1943, 
figure of 2,651,940 tons. The A. T. A. 
index, based on the 1938-1940 average 
monthly tonnage of reporting carriers, was 
190.74, as compared to 182.47 in Sep- 
tember. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. afinouncement, are based on re- 
ports from 315 carriers in 45. states. 
Truckers in the Eastern district reported 
an increase of 5 per cent above September 
and of 0.6 per cent over October, 1943. In 
the Southern region there was a 1.8 per 
cent gain over September, but a decrease 
of 5.7 per cent from October, 1943. In- 
creases were reported by the Western dis- 
trict, which was 5.6 per cent ahead of Sép- 
tember and 3.9 per cent over October, 
1943, 


Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 
Cancels Annual Diner 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, at its 
bi-monthly meeting December 4, decided 
to cancel its annual dinner which was to 
have been held in January. This function 
yearly has attracted railway officers and 
industrial leaders from all parts of the 
country; and it was agreed that, because 
of the war, cancellation of the dinner was 
desirable at this time. 


Railway Express Is “Sold” on 
Employee Training 


The employee training program, which 
was adopted by the Railway Express 
Agency a year ago when experienced em- 
ployees were being called into the service 
In increasing numbers, “has so speeded up 
the knowledge and efficiency of new and old 
employees alike,” reports L. O. Head, 
president, that this organization has now 
adopted it as a permanent part of its op- 
erations, 

With 21,000 of its employees, now in the 
armed services, there are today 5,000 com- 
pany supervisors acting as instructors and 
leaders of local groups engaged inf pro- 
gressive courses of instruction. The com- 
pany reports that 80,000 men and women 
in its employ are now attending classes. 
Under the direction of the public relations 
department, in New York, training bul- 
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letins are issued monthly, so that all em- 
ployees may cover the same subjects simul- 
taneously, and classes are restricted to 25, 
to insure maximum participation. 


Approve I. T. C. Installation on 
Harrisburg-Pittsburgh Line 


By order of Chairman Patterson, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved the Pennsylvania’s application for 
authority to install an inductive train com- 
munication system on its main line from 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Pittsburgh, noted in 
Railway Age of September 30, page 524. 
Approval was made subject to subsequent 
modification of the commission’s rules cov- 
ering the installation and maintenance of 
such facilities, and with the provision that 
the installation shall be supplementary to 
and not supplant any existing signal or 
safety devices. It was further ordered that 
no material change be made in the present 
method of operation of trains, signals or 
interlockings in the territory involved with- 
out commission authority. 


Finds No Need for “Firemen” 
on B. & G. Electrics 


Reporting to President Roosevelt on a 
dispute between the Bingham & Garfield 
and its employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, an emergency board has found 
no need fot the addition of a “fireman” to 
the crews of that road’s trolley-electric lo- 
comotives, now manned by engineers only. 
The demand of the Brotherhood for the 
second engineman was the only issue in the 
dispute. 

Members of the board, appointed by the 
President under section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, were: Chairman Richard F. 
Mitchell, former judge of the Iowa Su- 
preme Court; Walter C. Clephane, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attorney; and Dr. A. G. 
Crane, former president of the University 
of Wyoming. While Dr. Crane concurred 
in the board’s statement of facts and in its 


final decision, he nevertheless appended a, 


brief statement of his personal opinion that 
the addition of the “fireman” might be ad- 
visable “as a further factor of safety in 
what in my judgment appeared to be a 
highly hazardous operation.” 

In the latter connection, the majority 
pointed out that locomotives have been 
operated with one-man crews for 20 years; 
and with the possible exception of a col- 
lision occurring in October, there has been 
“no accident of a character which could 
have been avoided by the addition of a 
fireman.” 


Modernization Depends on Main- 
taining Present Earnings 


Net earnings of railroads must remain 
“at least at present levels” if the carriers’ 
credit is to be maintained at a level to sup- 
port a modernization program of $10,000,- 
000,000, in the decade following the end of 
the war, according to an analysis made by 
the Railroad Securities committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America 
and submitted at the organization’s annual 
meeting at Chicago on November 28. 

“It is impossible to prophesy the time 


required for a step-by-step restoration of 
railroad credit,” the committee reported, 
“but if earnings continue at adequate levels 
and the political and economic climate re- 
mains favorable, there is a possibility that 
rapid progress may be made. One of the 
most important factors, if not the most 
important, is the governmental attitude 
toward the carriers.” 

“In regard to this,” the report continued, 
“the outlook today is dark, although it must 
be recognized that in the decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
izing the recent rate sur-charges and later 
ordering their suspension, we find opinions 
by practically all the commissioners giving 
a greater recognition to the need for ade- 
quate earnings than is to be found in any 
previous decision of the commission.” 


President Opposes Air Rights 
for Surface Carriers 


President Roosevelt is understood to have 
written a letter to Chairman Bland of the 
House committee on merchant marine, 
expressing his views with respect to the 
operation of air transportation services by 
steamship lines. The letter has not been 
made public, but it is reported to have 
indicated the President’s opposition to the 
riers. This would amount to endorsement of 

This would amount to endorsement of 
the restrictive policy which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has thus far followed in pass- 
ing upon air-service applications of the 
surface carriers. The House merchant 
marine committee recently issued a report 
advocating legislation specifically author- 
izing air rights for steamship lines. 


G. M. Barnard Takes Qath 
as I. C. C. Member 


George M. Barnard took his oath of of- 
fice as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on December 2. The 
oath was administered by I. C. C. Chair- 
man Patterson. As noted in the Railway 
Age of December 2, page 857, where his 
confirmation by the Senate was reported, 
Mr; Barnard succeeds the late Joseph B. 
Eastman for a term expiring December 
31, 1950. 


Officers of A. S. M. E. Railroad 
Division for 1945 


During the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, a 
joint session of the Railroad Division and 
the Oil and Gas Power Diwision was held 
on November 29 at which the subject of 
discussion was the gas-turbine locomotives. 
Two sessions of the Railroad Division 
were held on November 30 on locomotive 
and car subjects, at which the chairman 
of the Railroad Division, John G. Adair, 
mechanical engineer, Bureau of Locomo- 
tive Inspection, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., presided. At 
the close of the afternoon session R. M. 
Gates, president of the society, presented 
a certificate of appreciation to Mr. Adair 
and complimented the Railroad Division on 
its achievements and opportunities for fur- 
ther service to the railroad and railway 
supply industries. 

Officers of the Railroad Division ‘or 
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1945, including those newly appointed, are 
as follows: Executive Committee—Chair- 
man, W. M. Sheehan, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Eddystone, Pa.; K. F. Nystrom, mechani- 
cal assistant to vice-president, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; W. C. Sanders, general man- 
ager, Railroad Division, Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio; B. S. 
Cain, assistant engineer, Locomotive Divi- 
sion, General Electric Company, Erie, Pa.; 
secretary, E. L. Woodward, western me- 
chanical editor, Railway Age. Mr. Sheehan 
will also serve as chairman of the General 
Committee on which L. B. Jones, engineer 
of tests, Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa., was 
re-elected for another period of five years. 
Fred Huston, International Nickel Com- 
pany, New York, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Cain who was ad- 
vanced to the Executive Committee. Two 
additional new members of the General 
Committee elected for five-year terms in- 
cluded C. E. Pond, assistant to superin- 
tendent of motive power, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Roanoke, Va., and C. H. Beck, gen- 
eral sales manager, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Rocky Mountain Rockets 
Complete 5 Years Service 


The Rocky Mountain Rockets of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific completed 
five years of service between Chicago and 
Denver, Colo., sand Colorado Springs on 
November 12. During this period, substi- 
tute service was required on only 30 of the 
3,856 trips, an availability record of 99.18 
per cent. More than 1,722,000 passengers 
have used the service. 


I. C. C. Bureau Considering 
Motor Freight Study 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics has been considering the launching 
of a nationwide survey of motor freight 
traffic covering data abstracted from freight 
bills of a selected groups of truckers in 
each region Tentative plans are under- 
stood to call for getting the survey under 
way in the Southern region. 

When asked about the matter this week, 
Commissioner Splawn, to whom the 
Bureau reports, said that the commission 
had no announcement to make at this 
time. 


Employees of Chicago Suburban 
Lines Make New Demands 


New demands for increases in pay, rang- 
ing from 12% to 16% cents an hour, were 
made on December 2 by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee and 
the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin. The new 
demands follow the acceptance of an in- 
crease of five cents an hour which was 
recommended by an emergency board and 
which motormen, conductors, collectors and 
brakemen accepted on November 26 follow- 
lowing a 17-day strike. The unions are 
asking that the hourly rate of pay of motor- 
men and conductors be raised from 97 cents 
to $1.13% and that of ticket collectors and 
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freight brakemen, from 85 cents to 97% 
cents. 

On December 5, the railroads refused 
to meet the demands and the unions asked 
for mediation. 


Spanish Train with Low Cars 
Weighs 2,850 Ib. Per Wheel 


A streamline Diesel-powered train in- 
volving new principles of design has been 
developed in Spain where it is said to have 
maintained a speed of 80 m.p.h. on sharply 
curved lines in a mountainous region where 
a regular train could not exceed 31 miles 
an hour without being derailed. The speed 
of the train, which has made trial runs be- 
tween Madrid and Aranjuez, Madrid and 
Zaragoza, and other points on the Spanish 
railways, is attained through a reduction 
in dead weight, in part by adapting air- 
plane technique to the building of the car- 
riages, with stressed skin structures and 
light alloys, and by adapting motor-car 
technique to the independently sprung 
wheels, suspensions, and braking systems. 

The train is composed of short units, 12 
to 14 ft. long, with a very low center of 
gravity and low overall height above the 
rails—7 to 8 ft. The car floor has a clear- 
ance of only 12 to 14 in. above the rails. 
The wheels have been made independent 
by eliminating the axle between each pair. 
Each car’ has two wheels at its rear end, 
each sprung independently from the car 
body frame. The front end is linked for 
traction to the next car body in the center 
by a universal joint, and, for vertical sup- 
port, by two horizontal pins which fit into 
slots on either side of the car body ahead. 
The train, including passengers, is said to 
weigh 5,700 lb. per pair of wheels—less 
than 200 lb. per passenger. 

The 80-mile speed was attained through 
the use of a Ganz Diesel motor-truck en- 
gine loaned by the Spanish railways, which 
reportedly did not develop sufficient power 
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to give the best results. A 650-hp. unit is 
being imported which is expected to give 
a maximum speed of 105 miles an hour 
and a normal speed of 90 for a 240-pas- 
senger train on Spanish main lines. 

The train was designed by Senor Alej- 
jandro Goicoechea, a lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers in the Spanish Army and for- 
merly chief engineer of the Ferrocarriles 
de la Robia and technical advisor to the 
Board of Railway Rolling Stock. 


Jersey Central Employees 
Find 299 New Workers 


Since its offer some months ago to 
award $5 to each employee for recruit- 
ing another worker for the Jersey Cen- 
tral, the railroad has paid out $1,495 to 
220 employees who have added 299 new 
names to the payroll. W. D. Peters, chief 
clerk in the police department at Allen- 
town, Pa., recently won his second straight 
award, the railroad announces, for secur- 
ing eight beginners who have completed at 
least 30 days’ service with the company. 
He previously had brought in nine others, 

According to the employee magazine, 
“The Coupler’, awards up to $10 each 
have been. paid 28 other employees, and, 
it is stated, the $5 offer continues in effect. 


New Passenger and Freight 
Records Seen for 1944 


In a year-end summary of the railroads’ 
transportation record for the year 1944, 
Gustav Metzman, New York Central presi- 
dent, in his capacity of chairman of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference, 
estimated that the passenger load will 
total 96 billion passenger-miles, or 8 bil- 
lion more than in 1943 and four times 
that of 1940. Freight traffic he expects to 
reach 748 billion ton-miles, 18 billion more 
than in 1943 and double the traffic of 1940. 

This “modern miracle of transportation,” 
he said, has been made possible because 





Rear End of New Diesel-Powered Spanish Train with Low Center of Gravity 
and Floor Close to the Rails 
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“the United States has the best railroads 
in the world,” and when peace comes, he 
asserted, we may look for the railroads “to 
continue alert to new improvements which 
will assure progressively better transpor- 
tation.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 2 totaled 808,260 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 7. This was an in- 
crease of 39;530 cars, or 5.1 per cent above 
the preceding week, a decrease of 54,473 
cars, or 6.3 per cent below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
48,529 cars, or 6.4 per cent above the com- 
parable 1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 25 totaled 768,730 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 25 











Districts 1944 1943 1942 
Eastern 144,961 154,663 135,679 
Allegheny 168,845 181,070 158,758 
Pocahontas . 52,848 58,075 50,051 
Southern 118,789 119,332 113,324 
Northwestern 83,114 109,469 96,920 
Central Western 128,212 122,789 117,534 
Southwestern . 71,961 74,434 71,198 
Total Western 

Districts 283,287 306,692 285,652 
Total All Roads 768,730 819,832 743,464 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 45,578 50,831 39,093 
Live stock 21,095 16,037 17,001 
Coal 162,603 181,824 153,597 
Coke : 13,381 15,261 13,771 
Forest products. 37,683 41,927 36,447 
Ore si 18,871 49,653 44,451 
Merchandise l.c.1. 98,383 96,124 81,789 
Miscellaneous . . 371,136 368,175 357,315 
November 25 .. 768,730 819,832 743,464 
November ae is 864,373 882,287 836,762 
November 11 839,489 847,972 826,695 
November 4 ° 893,333 754,739 829,663 
October 28 .... 916,446 883,727 


890,560 


Cumulative Total, 

48 weeks - 40,385,837 39,331,719 39,988,017 

In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 25 totaled 77,547 as com- 
pared with 77,447 for the previous week 
and 75,968 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Nov, a3. 3964... ....: 77,547 39,300 
Nov. 18, 1944 ..... 77,447 40,005 
Nov. ah, Foe ck. 74,835 38,468 
Nov. 27, 1943 ..... 75,968 41,030 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Nov. 25, 1944 ...... 3,330,595 1,809,633 
Nov. a7s Se vi iek 3,143,276 1,883,018 
Nov. 28, 1942 .. 3,078,489 1,600,724 


Reed Will Support Land-Grant 
Rate Repealer 


Although he does not like the Senate 
interstate commerce committee’s “Veterans’ 
Farms Fund” amendment to the House-ap- 
proved Boren bill for repeal of remaining 
provisions of the land-grant-rate law, Sena- 
tor Reed, Republican of Kansas, will never- 
theless support the measure in the Senate. 
He stated his views in a minority report 
filed on November 30, a couple of days 
alter the Senate got the committee’s ma- 
jority report from Senator McFarland, 
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Democrat of Arizona, who headed the sub- 
committee which held hearings on thé bill. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2, page 858, the Senate committee 
amendments would defer the effective date 
of repeal until deductions following the 
bill’s enactment date exceeded $68,272,770, 
the value assigned to’ granted lands still 
held by railroads and not used in their 
operations. This amount would then be 
earmarked as a “Veterans’ Farms Fund” 
for the purchase and improvement of lands 
for subdivision into farms for sale to veter- 
ans of the present war. 

Senator Reed said he was “in full ac- 
cord” with the bill’s objective to com- 
plete the job of repealing the land-grant 
rates. He went on to outline briefly the 
origin of the grants and their purposes, 
noting how the uncertain effect of the de- 
ductions on rates used by various shippers 
“has long been a source of annoyance in the 
commercial world.” The Senator also 
pointed out that, while the railroads will 
profit from repeal, “the principal efforts 
for this change have come from the ship- 
pers themselves.” 

In thus supporting the bill, however, 
Senator Reed wanted it known that he did 
not approve the “Veterans’ Farms Fund” 
amendment, “because I think we are com- 
bining two distinct and wholly incompat- 
ible factors.” He said he had supported 
“every measure for fair treatment for the 
members of the armed forces,” but in this 
case he can find “no possible justification” 
for undertaking “to mix alien elements.” 
The House bill he regarded as “a logical 
bill”; the Senate bill “is a thoroughly 
illogical bill.” 


Pullman Traffic Gains 


Pullman cars carried 26,976,908 passen- 
gers in the first nine months of this year, 
an increase of 143 per cent over the 11,087,- 
565 transported ‘in 1940 and 15.8 per cent 
over the record of 23,305,265 carried in 1943, 
according to E. P. Burke, passenger traffic 
manager of the Pullman Company. “Al- 
though the mass movement of troops from 
one camp to another in this country is not 
as large as in the earlier training period,” 
he said, “the military forces are making 
other demands on railroad services. Men 
who have spent trying months in service 
abroad deserve and must get good accom- 
modations when they arrive home on leave. 
The number of returning casualties from 
both the European and Pacific theaters is 
also growing.” 


Again Calls for Switch Locks in 
Train Control Territory 


A recommendation that the ‘Chicago & 
North Western install electric switch lock- 
ing at all main-track hand-operated switches 
in automatic train control territory has re- 
sulted from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s investigation of a side collision at 
a crossover at Missouri Valley, Iowa, on 
that road’s double-track Chicago-Omaha 
main line, in which 9 passengers were killed 
and 95 injured. According to the report 
prepared under the supervision of Chair- 
man Patterson, the accident was caused 
by “failure to provide adequate protection 
for a crossover movement.” 


Train Control, No Wayside Signals— 
As noted in Railway Age of October 7, 
page 558, this collision occurred about 7 :32 
p.m. on September 28, and involved a 28- 
car fast freight, No. 256, the “Calumet,” 
eastbound from Council Bluffs to Chicago, 
and a 9-car passenger train, No. 203, the 
“North American,” operating from Minne- 
apolis to Omaha, which was beginning a 
westbound movement (by timetable direc- 
tion) at Missouri Valley, where it entered 
the main line from a wye connection with 
the single-track line to that point from 
Sioux City. Operations on the main line 
were by timetable, train orders and con- 
tinuous-inductive type automatic train con- 
trol in conjunction with visual and audible 
cab signals, and there were no wayside 
signals except at interlockings, although 
the switch-stands at the crossover were 
equipped with oil lamps displaying green 
for main-line movements and red for move- 
ments through the crossover. 

The current of traffic was to the left, 
this being the road’s standard practice. 

The main tracks were divided into blocks 
as if wayside signals were in use, circuits 
being arranged so that when a block was 
occupied or a main-track switch was open 
a’ restricted zone was set up extending at 
least far enough to provide stopping dis- 
tance in approach of the entrance to that 
block. When an engine entered such a 
restrieted zone the cab signals, normally 
green, would display a red-over-yellow in- 
dication, requiring a speed reduction to less 
than 23 m.p.h. At the same time the 
speed control mechanism would begin to 
function, an audible speed indicator and 
an acknowledging indicator would sound, 
and an automatic brake application would 
occur unless the engineer forestalled it by 
moving an acknowledging lever and by re- 
ducing speed to 23 m.p.h. within a set 
distance in accordance with a _ tapered 
speed control limit, with the automatic ap- 
plication still becoming effective if and 
when such limit was not attained by man- 
ual brake application. 

When a train was moving under the 23 
m.p.h. speed restriction, recurrent acknowl- 
edgment was required, upon sounding of the 
acknowledging indicator at intervals of 
about 3,600 ft., to prevent further automatic 
brake application, and such automatic ap- 
plication became effective if speed at any 
time exceeded 23 m.p.h. so long as the re- 
stricted zone was operative. Removal of 
the restriction produced an immediate 
visual and audible indication in the locomo- 
tive, whereupon maximum authorized speed 
could be resumed. 


Apparatus Functioned O.K.—In ad- 
dition, the switch by which trains moved 
from the wye connection at Missouri Valley 
to the eastbound main track was equipped 
with an automatic semaphore-type switch 
indicator which displayed a vertical aspect 
when the block connected with the control 
circuit was not occupied, this changing to 
horizontal when a train entered the block. 
The control-circuit extended 9,998 ft. west 
of this switch, and the block within which 
train control restriction was set up by lin- 
ing this switch for movement to the main 
track from the connecting track likewise 
extended 9,998 ft. westward from the 
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switch. Tests made after the accident in- 
dicated that all the apparatus involved in 
these arrangements was functioning prop- 
erly. 

About 4 min. before the collision oc- 
curred, the passenger train had stopped on 
the wye connection, clear of the main track. 
The front brakeman reported the arrival of 
the train at that point to the dispatcher by 
telephone, then set the switches involved 
so his train could proceed from the wye 
track to the eastbound main track, then by 
the adjacent crossover to the westbound 
main track. He asserted that the switch 
indicator at the point where the eastbound 
track was entered displayed a vertical as- 
pect (clear block) when he lined this 
switch for the movement into the eastbound 
track. The conductor and other members 
of the crew of No. 203 were in various cars 
in the train. Before this train entered the 
eastbound track its brakeman and fireman 
observed a train approaching on that track 
at a distance estimated at 114 miles, but 
did not realize it was closely approaching 
until their engine entered the crossover, at 
which time it was about 1,200 ft. distant. 
The engineer of No. 203 endeavored to 
clear the eastbound track by increasing the 
speed of his train through the crossover, 
but its fourth car was struck by the east- 
bound freight at the fouling point. 


No Flag Protection—No flag protec- 
tion was provided for the movement, which 
was within yard limits. Under the rules, 
flag protection was required for a move- 
ment from the wye track if the switch in- 
dicator semaphore arm. was in horizontal 
position, but the brakeman was positive it 
was in vertical position just before he 
moved the switch. 

The eastbound freight was moving about 
50 m.p.h. on level tangent track as it ap- 
proached Missouri Valley, the authorized 
speed being 60 m.p.h. up to a speed restric- 
tion sign located about a mile west of the 
crossover, by which a 35 m.p.h. speed limit 
was established for a 2 deg. 59 min. curve 
to the right which began about 636 ft. west 
of the point of the accident. The cab sig- 
nals indicated a clear block until the engine 
reached a point about 2,800 ft. west of the 
switch leading from the wye to the east- 
bound track, at which point they first indi- 
cated a restricted speed zone, resulting 
from movement of the switch, although the 
block affected by the switch involved ex- 
tended almost 7,200 ft. further west. The 
engineer immediately reduced speed to 
forestall the automatic apparatus. His view 
ahead was obscured by smoke until he saw 
the passenger train about 1,500 ft. ahead, 
when he moved the brake valve to emer- 
gency position. 


Switch Locks Prescribed—The freight 
was moving about 15 m.p.h. when the col- 
lision occurred, and the speed of the pas- 
senger train was about 10 m.p.h. 

The third to eighth cars, inclusive, of the 
passenger and the engine and first four 
cars of the freight were derailed and dam- 
aged, the fifth, sixth and seventh cars of 
No. 203, which were all-steel coaches, being 
badly damaged. 

Commenting on the circumstances, the 
I. C. C. report said: “In view of the high 
speeds at which trains are authorized to 
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proceed through Missouri Valley and the 
fact that the only protection provided for 
the crossover movement of No. 203 was 
the aspects displayed by switch indicators, 
additional protection for these movements 
is required. If the switch connecting the 
west leg of the wye and the eastward main 
track had been equipped with electric 
switch-locking, it would not have been pos- 
sible to operate the switch to permit a 
movement to the eastward main track 
when a train was closely approaching, as in 
this case, and the accident would not have 
occurred.” 


Ohio Valley Board Meeting 


The Ohio Valley Transportation Ad- 
visory Board will hold its next meeting at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 12. The 
guest speaker will be Wilbur R. Kellogg, 
city manager of Cincinnati, whose subject 
will be Municipal Machinery. Other speak- 
ers will be John E. Tilford, assistant vice- 
president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
whose subject will be Looking Ahead; 
W. J. McGarry, manager of the Ore and 
Coal Exchange at Cleveland, who will touch 
upon Highlights of the Lake Coal and Ore 
Situation; H. M. Buzek, president of the 
National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Distributors; and C. R. 
Megee, manager of the Open Car section 
of the Association of American Railroads 
who will speak on Meeting the Challenge. 


N. Y. Traffic Club Elects 
Officers for 1945 


The New York Traffic Club, at its 
recent annual dinner, elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1945: President, J. M. 
Breen (g.f.a. New York Central); Ist 
vice-president, J. P. Krumech (traf. mgr., 
American Car & Foundry) ; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, H. L. Lauby (east. traf. mgr., Union 
Pacific) ; secretary, G. H. Burtis (asst. 
traf. mgr., Luckenback S. S. Company) ; 
treasurer, H. H. Huston (gen. traf. mgr., 
American Can Company). 

Those elected to the board of gover- 
nors include: C. H. Beard (gen. traf. mgr., 
Carbide & Chemical Company); R. W. 
Nelson (east. traf. mgr., Minneapolis & 
St. Louis) ; and T. P. Connors (traf. mgr., 
American Tobacco Company). 


Personnel Needs Now 90,000 


Reports of needs for additional personnel 
submitted by employers in the railroad in- 
dustry, as of November 1, to the Railroad 
Retirement Board indicate little change 
from the preceding month, shortages of 
90,000 workers being reported by 188 
employers. ‘This compares with a 90,000 
shortage reported by 187 employers in the 
previous month and a shortage of 99,000 
estimated for the entire industry. Per- 
sonnel needs increased somewhat in the 
Southwest, in the area around the Great 
Lakes, and the Northeast, but decreased by 
an equal amount in the other areas. 

“The reports,” the Board states, “sug- 
gest that more workers were needed to 
fill vacant positions in 5 of the 7 occupa- 
tional groups. The ‘changes indicated by 
the reports, however, weré not so large as 
those in the two preceding months. In the 


groups of skilled trades journeymen and 
skilled trades helpers and apprentices, short- 
ages increased 3.9 and 3.3 per cent, re- 
spectively. The major part of the rise 
in both of these groups reflected greater 
needs for workers in shop occupations. 
Needs for additional trainmen and engine- 
men were only a little larger than on Oc- 
tober 1. A _ substantial increase in the 
number of jobs open for switchmen was 
offset by decreased needs in the other occu- 
pations in the group. 

“Personnel needs for laborers, as _ re- 
ported for November 1, were 2.6 per cent 
less than a month earlier. Most of the 
decrease was in needs for track laborers. 
Fewer additional shop laborers, but more 
freight and baggage handlers were needed. 

Personnel Needs on November 1, 1944, of 


Employers Reporting for Both 
October and November 


Needs reported 
chilies eaaideaiaaio, 
Per cent Per cent 


0 0 
Occupational group Number Total October 


. Executives, Erotresione 
men, telegraphers, and 
clerks iy nie? 4° 3,861 4.3 99.2 


2. Trainmen and enginemen 7,643 8.5 100.5 
3. Skilled trades journey- 


_ 


men ire are 13,924 15.4 103.9 
4. Skilled trades helpers 4 
and apprentices .. 14,185 15.7 103.3 


BS SOOORS sa cccin i x04 48,361 53.6 97.4 
6. Attendants, cooks, por- 

ters and waiters 1,405 1.6 1256 

7. Miscellaneous . : 774 0.9 101.6 

, | eee 90,153 100.0 100.0 


“On the Pacific Coast, in the Northwest 
and in the Southeast, fewer additional 
workers were needed than in the preceding 
month. On the Pacific Coast the decrease 
of 6.2 per cent was almost all due to a 
decline in track laborer shortages, which 
may reflect the arrival of many additional 
Mexican nationals in this area. Reported 
shortages of trainmen and enginemen con- 
tinued at the same level as in the preceding 
month while needs for journeymen and help- 
ers and apprentices were somewhat larger. 
In the Southeast, where reports indicate that 
5 per cent fewer workers were needed, 
decreases occurred in all but one of the 
occupational groups. 

“In the Northwest the small decline in 
needs was principally due to fewer unfilled 
jobs for trainmen and enginemen and for 
laborers. In this area, employers also re- 
ported nearly 1,400 surplus personnel. This 
was an indication, for the most part, of 
the number of workers the railroads ex- 
pected to release at the end of the iron ore 
shipping season about the middle of the 
month. Reports of the Board’s employ- 
ment service indicated that almost all the 
employees released in this area willing to 
accept other jobs would be placed elsewhere 
almost immediately. No actual surplus of 
labor has developed or is expected. 

“Reports received from the other areas 
indicate somewhat larger needs than in the 
preceding month. In the Southwest the 
increase of 3.7 per cent reflected a larger 
number of jobs open for laborers. Around 
the Great Lakes and in the Northeast re- 
ported shortages increased by 2.4 and 6.6 
per cent, respectively. Conclusions as to 
total needs in these two areas are limited 
by the lack of reports covering a significant 
portion of the needs.” 
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First Army Transport Planes 
Released 


The first 20 twin-engined commercial 
transport aircraft have been declared sur- 
plus and are available for allocation, ac- 
cording to a December 3 announcement 
from W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Prop- 
erty administrator. These planes, which 
have become non-standard to military spe- 
cifications, represent the initial declarations 
of Douglas and Lockheed transports, stand- 
ard aircraft on commercial airlines in this 
country and ‘abroad. 

Referring to the War Department an- 
nouncement that the ceiling of 300 aircraft 
to be operated by domestic airlines had 
been lifted (see Railway Age of December 
2, page 858), Mr. Clayton said that it 
would now be possible to allocate additional 
planes to domestic airlines. 


Elkins Act Violation Claimed 


According to advice made public by W. 
P. Bartel, secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Clinchfield has 
entered a plea of nolo contendere to an in- 
formation on one count filed in the federal 
district court at Chattanooga, Tenn., fol- 
lowing an investigation by the commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry, and has paid a $1,000 
nne, 

The information charged the road with 
violation of section 1 of the Elkins Act 
by granting a shipper operating a finishing 
mill at Kingsport, Tenn., a concession 
whereby a shipment of cotton piece goods 
was transported to that point at less than 
the lawfully applicable local rate. The rate 
charged was a “so-called net transit rate,” 
which was lower than the local rate and 
was not applicable to the shipment in ques- 
tion, it was charged, because the provisions 
f the tariff naming the transit rate had 
not been observed. 


Century-Old Rail Line to Be 
Abandoned December 17 


Except for a small freight spur for serv- 
ing industries between Alfred Road and 
Saco, Me., complete abandonment of the 
31 miles of railroad between Rigby and 
North Berwick, Me., will be effected by 
the Boston & Maine, by December 17, and 
on this date, a 102-year-old railroad—the 
first line to run between Maine and Bos- 
ton—will pass into history. 

Since November 25, all trains between 
Boston and Portland have been run over 
the B. & M.’s “western route.” The change- 
over, the railroad announces, has in no 
way affected either passenger or freight 
service, since double-tracking of the “west- 
ern route,” just east of the old line, is now 
nearing completion. Besides, there is much 
to be gained—the release of 31 miles of 
heavy rails for use at other points along 
the system, a complete set of up-to-date 
signaling and other operating apparatus, as 
well as a large amount of material for war 
salvage. 

A part of the B. & M. since 1890, when 
it became known as the “eastern route” of 
the Portland division, the road was orig- 
inally opened in 1842 as the Portland, Saco 
and Portsmouth, and was later acquired by 
the old Eastern Railroad. It had been the 
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successful operation of this line by the 
Eastern which led the Boston & Maine, 
in 1871, to open its own line (now the 
“western route” of its Portland division), 
between North Berwick and Portland. 


Allocates 22 Tank Barges 


Twenty-two steel tank barges now under 
construction have been allocated by the 
Office of Defense Transportation to five 
carriers operating on the Mississippi and 
Ohio river systems. The barges, scheduled 
to be delivered during this month and 
January, will be used for transporting petro- 
leum and other liquid cargo. 

Six each will go to the American Barge 
Line Company and Butcher Allied Indus- 
tries of Houston, Tex.; four each to the 
Union Barge Line Corporation and the 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. of Ashland, 
Ky.; and two to the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company. The O. D. T. an- 
nouncement embodied a statement from 
L. C. Turner, director of its Waterways 
Transport Department, who expressed his 
belief that the barges are becoming available 
“at a time when they can render a most 
vital service, in view of the present and 
critical shortage of railroad tank cars.” 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Shop Crafts 
of America has supplanted the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, oper- 
ating through the Railway Employees De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, 
as the Railway Labor Act representative 
of Maine Central electrical workers, their 
helpers and apprentices, according to re- 
sults of a recent election which has been 
certified by the National Mediation Board. 
On the Ogden Union, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen successfully met a 
challenge from the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America, and retained. its right to 
represent yardmen (foremen, helpers and 
switchtenders. ) 

Train porters of the Alton, formerly rep- 
resented by a committee, have chosen the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
while the previously unrepresented plat- 
form vendor service employees of the IIli- 
nois Central have chosen the Joint Council 
Dining Car Employees Local No. 351, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional Alliance. On the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has extended its cov- 
erage of electrical workers to include line- 
men, who were previously represented by 
a system committee of employees. 


Calls for Rule Changes to Give 
Trains More Protection 


In a letter to Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, C. H. Dalton, chairman 
of the Illinois legislative committee of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, has asserted 
that the recent collision on the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois near Terre Haute, Ind. 
(reported in Railway Age of November 11, 
page 734, with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommendations), was “so un- 
called for,” and could have been averted 
if what he called the “third order” govern- 


ing train movements had been handed to 
the rear brakeman on the southbound pas- 
senger train which ran past the established 
meeting point and consequently collided with 
a northbound train. The letter was printed 
in the Congressional Record of December 
5 at Senator Wheeler’s request. 

The I. C. C. investigation of this accident 
developed that the front brakeman on the 
train had taken the train order establishing 
the meet from the delivery device, but had 
not communicated with the conductor or 
other members of the crew as to its con- 
tents. Due to confusion as to location, he 
was not aware that the engineer ran past 
the meeting point, and made no effort to 
stop the train. According to Mr. Dalton, 
this road’s conductors “many times” have 
asked that provision be made for delivering 
a copy of train orders to the rear of trains. 
He indicated that, if this had been done, 
the conductor of the train involved, who 
was working in the rear car, would have 
been aware of the meet established by the 
order and would have taken steps to see 
that the train was stopped. 

The letter went on to criticize “railway 
executives” for “taking all the protection 
we had to trains during foggy or inclement 
weather” through changing rules governing 
the use of torpedoes “in order to expedite 
the movement of trains.” Several news- 
paper editorials dealing with alleged fail- 
ures of the railroads to take advantage of 
all available technological improvements in 
their safety practices and particularly with 
the asserted reluctance of the I. C. C. to 
force the roads to make further safety 
measures effective were reprinted in the 
Congressional Record at the same time, 
being inserted by Senator Wheeler without 
comment. 


Senate Rejects Tombigbee and 
Beaver-Mahoning Waterways 


Senate pruning of its committee on com- 
merce’s version of H.R. 3961, the House- 
approved omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
has resulted in the elimination of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee and  Beaver-Ma- 
honing projects, but the proposal of Sen- 
ator Aiken, Republican of Vermont, to in- 
clude the St. Lawrence seaway was pend- 
ing as this issue went to press. 

The $66,000,000 Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project was knocked out on December 4 
by a vote of 37 to 31. It had previously 
been rejected by the House before it 
passed the bill, but the Senate committee 
put it back. Beaver-Mahoning went out 
on December 6 by a vote of 52 to 16. This 
item, also inserted by the Senate commit- 
tee, would have authorized the expendi- 
ture of an additional $1,500,000 on the 
project for which previous rivers and har- 
bors bills had authorized the expenditure 
of $37,000,000. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 3, 
page 1085, the bill came from the Senate 
committee with proposed authorizations for 
expenditures totaling $498,784,93i for 290 
projects. This compares with the House 
version calling for authorized expendi- 
tures totaling $361,000,000. Both versions 
still include the $60,000,000 Alabama and 
Coosa rivers project which was among 
those opposed by the railroads at hearings. 
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In addition to the St. Lawrence amend- 
ment, there is pending before the Senate 
another amendment proposed by Senator 
Robertson, Republican of Wyoming, to 
provide for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports on the public convenience and 
necessity of waterways. It would stipu- 
late that no navigation project could be 
authorized until the I. C. C., “after public 
hearing, shall have submitted a report to 
Congress concerning the public convenience 
and necessity for the navigation and trans- 
portation features of the project.” 


Metropolitan Traffic Group 
Installs New Officers 


When the Metropolitan Traffic Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., met recently at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Otto C. 
Birnbrauer, general agent, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, was elected president. Other 
officers chosen for the coming year were: 
Ist vice-president, Albert Clodfelter, U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc.; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, John J. Lenahan, Canadian Pacific 
and Soo Line; secretary, John B. Sondey, 
American Smelting and Refining; treas- 
urer, Vincent P. Golden, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp.; and financial secretary, Vin- 
cent J. Walsh, Illinois Central. Elected to 
the board. of governors were: Samuel P. 
Bartoletta, North Braddock Motor Lines; 
J. David Spruill, Binney & Smith; Leo 
D’Arcy Balbach, Fruit Industries, Ltd. 


Construction 





PERE MARQUETTE.—This road has started 
an installation of centralized traffic control 
between Grandville, Mich., and East Sauga- 
tuck, a distance of 27 miles, and in con- 
nection with this project is changing the 
signal system from East Saugatuck to 
Fennville, Mich., a distance of eight miles, 
from an overlap to an absolute permissive 
block. This work involves changes in pass- 
ing track layouts and installation of elec- 
tric switch machines, and will be completed 
at a cost of $135,000. The road is also 
reconstructing an interlocking plant at 
Delray, Mich., which is owned jointly by 
the Pere Marquette, Wabash, Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and Michigan Central, 
at a cost of $50,000. 


SouTHERN.—On December 3, the South- 
ern announced plans to restore and mod- 
ernize its Charleston, S. C., Cooper River 
banana handling facilities which were de- 
stroyed by fire on October 6, 1944. Early 
consummation of the plans depend upon 
War Production Board approval and upon 
obtaining the necessary materials and sup- 
plies for the work. The new pier, 440 ft. 
long and 54 ft. wide, will be rebuilt on the 
site of the burned pier and, so far as pos- 
sible, will utilize the substructure of the 
old pier. In addition, a 96 by 45 ft. classi- 
fication shed, a two-story brick office and 
utilities building, a brick oil house, three 
covered island loading platforms and par- 
allel loading tracks with a capacity of 36 
cars will be constructed. Modern, mechan- 
ically-operated unloading and handling ma- 
chinery will be installed on the pier by the 
United Fruit Company. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 30 
steam passenger locomotives of 4-6-2 wheel 
arrangement from the Montreal Locomo- 


tive Works. 


The Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS has 
ordered four 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


The Atcuison, TopEKA & SANTA FE has 
ordered one Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motive of 1,000 hp. for delivery in Febru- 
ary, 1945, from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The SouTHERN has ordered two 5,400- 
hp. Diesel-electric freight locomotives from 
the Electro-Motive division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and seven 1,000- 
hp. Diesel-electric switching locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


The St. Lours-SAN Francisco has or- 
dered seven 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. Federal court authorization of 
the purchase of these engines was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 18. 


The Sr. Louis SoUTHWESTERN has 
ordered seven 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and two _ 5,400-hp. 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives from 
the Electro-Motive division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 


The Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA FE has 
ordered ten 5400-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives from the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors, Inc. When 
these and other locomotives now on order 
are delivered, the Santa Fe will have a 
fleet of seventy-eight 5,400-hp. Diesel- 
electric fright locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The St. Lours SOUTHWESTERN is inquir- 
ing for 25 covered hopper cars. 


The Torepo, PeorrA & WESTERN 1s in- 
quiring for 50 box cars. 


The WESTERN MARYLAND is inquiring 
for 100 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


The Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIs is in- 
quiring for 500 hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


The Battrmore & Onto has issued in- 
quiries for 500 50%-ft. auto-box cars of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


The CHESAPEAKE & OuzIo has ordered 
990 50-ton box cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


The Atcuison, TopEKA & SANTA FE has 
ordered 500 automobile-box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity from the Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 


The MoNoNGAHELA CONNECTING has or- 
dered 50 44-ft. 6-in. steel gondola cars of 
120 tons’ capacity from the railroad’s own 
shops. 


The Sr. Louts-SAn FRANcisco has or- 
dered 50 29-ft. 3-in. steel hopper cars of 
70 tons’ capacity from the railroads own 
shops. The railroad first was reported 
considering the acquisition of this equip- 
ment in the Railway Age of April 15. 


The Cuicaco & Norta WESTERN has 
ordered 2,500 freight cars, of which 500 
are for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 21. 
The orders were distributed as follows: 

Cc. & N. W. 

500 70-ton hopper cars, Pullman-Standard 

500 70-ton hopper cars, General American 

750 70-ton gondola cars, Bethlehem Steel 

250 70-ton ballast cars, American Car 

a a a oe a 
100 50-ton hopper cars, Mount Vernon 
400 50-ton box cars, American Car 


PASSENGER CARS 


The NortHerRN Pactric has ordered 36 
64-passenger lightweight de luxe pas- 
senger train coaches of alloy steel con- 
struction from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. The inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 16. 


The Great NortHerN has ordered 55 
passenger cars from the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, the types 
being as follows: 

5 baggage-mail cars 

20 coaches 

5 diners 

5 dormitory coffee shop cars 

15 sleeping cars 

5 observation-bedroom-lounge cars 

The latter 20 sleeping cars will not be 
purchased if the Pullman Company will 
be able to provide the sleeping cars when 
the other cars are delivered next year. 


The Wasasu has placed an order with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. for a 
seven-car lightweight passenger train. A 
Diesel locomotive for the train has been 
ordered from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors, Inc. The cost is esti- 
mated at $900,000 and, if materials are 
released promptly by the War Production 
3oard, the train will be delivered late next 
year. The consist includes'one baggage- 
mail car, one baggage car, one coach, one 
deluxe coach, one coach-buffet car, one 
parlor-observation car and one diner. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 2. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Lovisvitte & NASHVILLE has placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for eight sets of composite 2- 
indication continuous automatic stop and 
speed control equipment for installation on 
new Diesel passenger locomotives. The 
equipment is arranged for operation as 2 
2-indication speed control system in the train 
control territory on the Cincinnati-Atlanta 
line between Corbin, Ky., and Etawah, Tenn. 
and is also applicable for operation as a 
2-indication automatic stop system in the 
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train control territory between Mobile, Ala., 


tle 


and New Orleans, La. 


[HE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE has 
awarded contracts to the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for materials involved in 
the construction of remote control systems at 
Mulvane, Aikman, Melvern, Ellinor, Cana- 
‘ian, Kan.; Gallup, Tex.; Edelstein, IIl. ; 
and Barstow East Yard, Barstow West 
Yard, Mojave, and Needles, Cal. Materials 
nclude coded control machines of various 
lever combinations for each of these eleven 
locations, with M-22A dual control low 
voltage electric switch machines, type H-5 
searchlight signals, DN-11 relays and hous- 
ings, type T-21 hand controlled switch 
ovements, with SL21 electric locks and 
1.5 switch circuit controllers. The field 
onstruction work will be done by railway 


ces. 


Supply Trade. 





Charles O. Guernsey has resigned as 
vice-president of the J. G. Brill Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter E. Peek, for the past four years 
, member of the electric engineering staff 
of the Electronic Laboratories, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed sales 
manager for the company. 


William T. Kelly, Jr., general pur- 
hasing agent for the American Brake 
Shoe Company, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of the company’s Kellogg 
division, which position he will hold in 
addition to his present duties. 


John C. Billings has been transferred 
to the truck and bus tire department of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company to handle sales 
of industrial and solid tires. Mr. Billings 
previously had been in the tire requirements 
department handling production control. 


Clifford W. Johnson has appointed 
sales representative in Connecticut of the 
Philco Storage Battery division of the 
Philco Corporation, with headquarters in 
the company’s New York office. Mr. John- 
son has been connected with the War Pro- 
duction Board for the past two years. 


Francis M. Huffman, formerly assistant 
general traffic manager, has been appointed 


trafic manager of the Bethlehem Steel 


Company; H. A. Ardinger, J. T. Davin, 
and J. C. Howard have been appointed 
assistant traffic managers and J. T. Hittin- 
ger, as assistant to the general traffic mana- 
ger, 

The Yale & Towne : Manufacturing 
Co. has established specialized export de- 
partments at two of the company’s seven 
operating plants. Victor R. Ball has been 
appointed expert sales manager for the 
Philadelphia, Pa., plant and Henry C. 
Gebhardt, export sales manager for the 
Stamford, Conn., plant. 


Elmer H. Wavering, head of the quartz 
crystal division of the Galvin Manufac- 
turing Corporation, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the company’s 
new automotive division and Walter H. 
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Stellner, head of the Galvin Company’s 
Washington office, has been appointed: vice- 
president in charge of the new home prod- 
ucts division. 


W. Conroy Wilson has been appointed 
sales and service engineer for Ralph W. 
Payne, railway appliances and equipment, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Wilson attended 
William and Mary College. He joined the 
Virginian in 1938, serving stccessively as 
transportation inspector of the Norfolk 
division, assistant trainmaster @f the New 
River division and trainmaster of the Nor- 
folk division, which latter position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


George E. Horney has been appointed 
assistant to the president and elected a direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Screw & Belt 
Corp., with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Horney formerly was resident vice- 
president of the company’s Gary screw and 
bolt division. Gerald J. Garvey, a member 
of the sales department of the Gary screw 
and bolt division, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of that division with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


P. C. Smith has been appointed assistant 
to the manager of the transportation and 
generator division of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. and J. S. 
Askey, G. L. Moses and P. G. Lessman 
have been appointed section engineers in the 
department. Since January of this year, 
Mr. Smith has been assigned to special 
work in connection with power trains being 
built by Westinghouse at its New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, works. 


L. H. Corlette has been appointed vice- 
president, transit sales, and W. J. Beatty, 
vice-president, foreign sales, of the ACF- 
Brill Motors Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Corlette has been a member of the sales 
department since 1929 and district sales 
manager of the New York office since 1937. 
Mr. Beatty, who has been connected with 
foreign sales since 1914 and represented 
Brill in various countries abroad, was ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the J. G. Brill 
Company in June, 1937. 


The Alloys Development Company 
has announced the licensing of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation and 
other subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the Lukens Steel Company for 
the manufacture of “Aldecor,” a steel of the 
“Cor-Ten” type, which resulted from the 
research of the Alloys Company and was 
developed by Republic during the past three 
years. With the recent announcement by 
Carnegie-Illinois that both Republic and 
Lukens have taken licenses for the manu- 
facture of “Cor-Ten,” the acceptance of 
licenses for the production of “Aldecor” 
makes both compositions available from 
several large producers. 


Howard W. Gilbert, manager of the 
*inspection and test department of the 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. since 1918, has been promoted to engi- 
neering assistant to the president. Mr. 
Gilbert joined National Malleable in 1908. 
He was chairman of the mechanical com- 
mittee of coupler manufacturers for a 


number of years. In his new position he will 
supervise the specialty engineering, specialty 
development, product testing, road service, 
and coupler pattern departments. When 
war restrictions permit, the company plans 
to expand its product engineering and road 
service activities. Harold N. Whitmore, 
chief inspector at the company’s general 
office, has been appointed manager of the 
inspection and test department to succeed 
Mr. Gilbert. After serving in the Army Air 
Corps in the last war, Mr. Whitmore joined 
National Malleable in 1923. He was em- 
ployed at the company’s Cicero, IIl., works 
from 1928 to 1931. Archie J. Kashubeck, 
of the department of specialty development 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
sales agent at the San Francisco, Cal., 
Office. 


OBITUARY 


William T. Hedlund, president of the 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, died No- 
vember 29. 


Roland G. Justus, manager of indus- 
trial sales of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, died November 30 in Louisville, 
Ky. He was 53 years of age. 


Finaneial 





Atton.—Reorganization—An _ engineer- 
ing report on the properties of the Alton, 
which is the groundwork for the forma- 
tion of a plan of reorganization, has been 
completed. The trustee has until January 2 
to file with the court proposals for new 
capitalization and allocation of new se- 
curities among holders of existing se- 
curities. 


ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FE.—New 
Director Elected—Alfred W. Eames, pres- 
ident of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal., has been elected 
a director of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. 


AtcHison, TopeKa & SAntTA FE.—Divi- 
dends.—A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the common stock of the company was 
decljared by the directors on November 30, 
payable March 2, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 
26, 1945. A dividend of $2.50 per share 
on the preferred stock of the company was 
also declared payable February 1 to stock- 
holders of record December 29, 1944. 


BALTIMorE & On10.—Promissory Notes. 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue promissory notes in the amount of 
$632,350.80 to further evidence indebted- 
ness to be incurred under conditional sales 
agreements for the purchase of two 4,000- 
hp. Diesel-electric passenger locomotives at 
a total cost of $702,612. The rate of inter- 
est on the notes would be 1.65 per cent. 


BattrmorE & Onto.—Financial Adjust- 
ment.—This road has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission an applica- 
tion for authority to issue new securities 
in exchange for issues outstanding, in order 
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to put into effect substantially the plan of 
financial adjustment under chapter 25 of 
the Bankruptcy Act which was outlined in 
Railway Age of September 23, page 495. 

Among other transactions under this plan, 
the following new securities would be is- 
sued in exchange for equal principal 
amounts of equivalent obligations which in 
most instances have relatively close ma- 
turity dates, interest rates and capital fund 
arrangements on the new issues being sub- 
ject to the provisions of the adjustment 
plan: 

Refunding notes now held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would be 
exchanged for $84,563,276 of collateral trust 
bonds due in 1965, the latter to be sup- 
ported by the pledge of specified collateral ; 

First mortgage 4 per cent bonds due in 
1948 would be exchanged for $76,922,350 
of new series A first mortgage bonds due 
in 1970; 

First mortgage 5 per cent bonds due in 
1948 would be exchanged for $67,826,500 
of new series B first mortgage bonds due 
in 1970; 

Southwestern division bonds due in 1950 
would be exchanged for $37,285,500 of new 
Southwestern division series A bonds due 
in 1975; 

Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West Virginia 
bonds due in 1951 would be exchanged for 
$36,798,000 of new P. L. E. & W. V. 
series A bonds due in 1975; 

Outstanding and pledged Toledo-Cincin- 
nati division bonds, series.A, B, and C, all 
due in 1959, would be exchanged for $10,- 
294,000, $5,000,000 and $9,079,000, respec- 
tively, of new series D, E, and F Toledo- 
Cincinnati division bonds due in 1980, all 
of the E and F, and a portion of the D 
series in the new issue being pledged as 
collateral under other indentures ; and con- 
vertible 4%4 per cent bonds due in 1960 
would be exchanged for $61,906,000 of new 
convertible bonds due in 2010. 

New refunding and general mortgage 
bonds, series G, J, K, and M, would be 
issued in exchange for equivalent amounts 
of previously issued refunding and general 
mortgage bonds, series A, B, C, D, E, and 
F, with maturity dates unchanged, but 
with provision for contingent interest pay- 
ments thereon in place of the unsecured 
interest arrangements effected in the pre- 
vious debt adjustment agreed to by the 
road’s security holders. All interest de- 
ferred under the 1938 adjustment has been 
paid however, the road pointed out. Ap- 
proximately $158,000,000 of the refunding 
and general mortgage bonds were outstand- 
ing in addition to about $102,500,000 
pledged as collateral or held in sinking 
funds. The amount of the road’s funded 
debt in the hands of the public and the 
R. F. C., including equipment obligations, 
was almost $566,000,000. 


Barre & CHELSEA.—Merger of Mont- 
pelier & Wells River—The Barre & Chel- 
sea and Alvin F. Sortwell, holder of 60 
per cent of that road’s capital stock, have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire the prop- 
erty of the Montpelier & Wells River. The 
Vermont Valley, a subsidiary of the Boston 
& Maine, holds the remaining 40 per cent 
of B. & C. stock and, together with the 
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parent company, holds substantially all the 
stock of the Wells River. In connection 
with the transaction, the B. & C. has asked 
for authority to issue a $345,000 first mort- 
gage 4 per cent note in payment for the 
property to be acquired, payments to be 
made thereon in proportion to the earnings 
of the merged lines. 


Boston & .MaIne.—Acquisition.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this road, which owns 
2,262 shares® of the capital stock of the 
Concord & Portsmouth and operates its line 
under lease, to acquire the balance of such 
stock outstanding at $50 per share, thus 
permitting liquidation of the lessor. 


CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey.—New Jersey 
Taxes Disputed—The institutional group 
of bondholders of the Central of New Jer- 
sey has filed objections in the United States 
district court at Newark, N. J., contending 
that the maximum amount of taxes that the 
State of New Jersey may claim for years 
1932-1940, inclusive, is $13,438,669, of which 


trustees have paid $2,432,352. The state 
contends that the railroad owes about 
$25,000,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Acquisition— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase the property of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, the Levisa River, which expects 
by the end of this year to complete con- 
struction of a 19.9-mile line serving an un- 
developed coal mining area in eastern 
Kentucky. 


Cuicaco & Eastern Ittrnors.—Equip- 
ment Loan.—The Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois has invited bids on December 11 to 
finance $435,000 or 75 per cent of the cost 
of 200 50-ton steel hopper coal cars pur- 
chased from the Mount Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company at total cost of $580,000. 
Deliveries of the cars are expected to begin 
about January 15, 1945. 


Cuicaco & NortH WesTERN.—Tax Rul- 
ing.—The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment recently has ruled that the exchange 
of securities is non-taxable in the Chicago 
& North Western reorganization, which 
was consummated last June. 


CotumsraA & Mitistapt-Gutr, Mose & 
Ox10.—Acquisition—In a proposed report, 
Examiner R. Romero has recommended that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission deny 
the application of the Columbia & Millstadt 
for authority to purchase and operate a 
7.61-mile branch of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
extending from Millstadt Junction, IIl., to 
Millstadt. The C. & M. is a new company 
organized apparently in the interest of the 
principal shipper on the line, the examiner 
pointed out, and it proposed to pay for the 
branch an amount equivalent to its salvage 
value, making the payment in 10 equal 
annual installments, with interest. The G. 
M. & O. offered no objection to the imposi- 
tion of conditions for the protection of 
employees. The examiner held that the 
commission’s policy has been to favor ac- 
quisition of feeder lines by trunk lines, 
rather than disposffion of short lines to in- 
dependent operators, and that the affiia- 
tion of a short line with the principal indus- 


try served by it opens the door to abuses, 
The record indicated that the G. M. & O. 
would be able to continue to furnish ade- 
quate service on the branch, he pointed out, 


DetawarE & Hupson.—Rensselaer & 
Saratoga Merger.——Directors of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson have approved a merger 
with the Rensselaer & Saratoga. Stock- 
holders of the R. & S. had voted to merge 
with the D. & H. on November 8. 


DetawaRE & Hupson—NEw York, 
Ontario & WESTERN. — Settlement with 
Rome & Clinton—Upon purchase of the 
property of the Rome & Clinton by the 
New York, Ontario & Western, which has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, an agreement 
between the R. & C. and the Delaware & 
Hudson, lessee of the R. & C., will effect 
a settlement of litigation and accounts be- 
tween those: two companies and permit 
liquidation of the R. & C., with its stock- 
holders thereby receiving a $50 per share 
dividend. The D. & H. lease ran in per- 
petuity from 1891, but the line was oper- 
ated by the Ontario under a sublease which 
required it to pay an annual rental of $5,000 
plus taxes. The D. & H. has agreed to pay 
the R. & C,, in exchange for its remaining 
assets and termination of the lease, and 
subject to certain adjustments, $172,680 
plus rent at the rate of $22,375 per year 
to the effective date of the purchase, and 
to discharge R. & C. debts and liabilities. 

The 12.76-mile line is to be bought by 
the O. & W. for $20,000 plus taxes in ar- 
rears, to be paid in quarterly installments 
of $1,250 without interest. 


Forma East Coast.—Reorganization.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has opened its proceeding in this 
road’s reorganization for the filing of briefs 
by interested parties, including the Atlantic 
Coast Line, in connection with the petition 
of S. A. Lynch and others as a committee 
representing certain old company security 
holders asking the commission to consider 
a new plan of reorganization under which 
the A. C. L. would acquire 60 per cent of 
the new company’s common stock. In the 
event the committee’s petition is granted, 
the A. C. L. has been authorized to par- 
ticipate in any further proceedings in the 
reorganization arising therefrom. (Pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of November 
25, page 834.) 


Gutr, Mose & On10.—Promissory 
Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to issue $188,370 of 2 per cent promissory 
notes in connection with the purchase of 
two 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric road switch- 
ing locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Co. The notes are being issued to 
the builder and were not offered for sale 
through competitive bidding, though the 
market was investigated with a view to 
obtaining the most favorable terms. (Pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of November 18, 
page 798.) 


HoBokEN MANUFACTURERS.—Acquisition. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed, as not within 
the purview of section 1(18) of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Act, an application of the 
Hoboken Rail Road, Ware House & Steam- 
ship Connecting Co. for authority to re- 
possess and operate the 9.4-mile line at 
Hoboken, N. J., which it owns but which 
has been operated under lease by the Ho- 
boken Manufacturers Railroad, a subsidiary 
of Seatrain Lines, Inc. Manufacturers is 
in process of reorganization under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act, but the applicant 
has been authorized by the court to ter- 
minate the lease and resume operation of its 
property upon presentation of evidence that 
lecal requirements relating to the con- 
tinuous operation of the road have been 
complied with. 

In filing its application with the com- 
mission Connecting took the position that 
the commission is without jurisdiction 
because the transaction amounts to a re- 
sumption of operation of its own properties 
after temporary suspension. Seatrain and 
Manufacturers contended that a showing 
of public interest should be required on 
the part of Connecting, and a certificate au- 


| thorizing abandonment of operation by 


Manufacturers should be issued by the 
commission, before transfer of the property, 


| basing this view in part on the ground that 


Manufacturers and Seatrain held certain 
property essential to the operation of the 
line, without which Connecting would be 
unable to serve the public adequately. 

The division cited precedents to the effect 
that the law requires a lessor, upon ter- 
mination of a lease, immediately, and with- 
out regard to its desires, to perform for it- 
self operations performed for it under the 
lease, and went on to find that the matter 
of operation of those properties to which 
Manufacturers or Seatrain claim title, and 
the effect thereon of certain reversion 
clauses in the lease and of supplementary 
releases said to nullify their application, 
should properly be determined by the court. 
No certificate is needed from the commis- 
sion for Connecting to resume operation, 
it found, since it “will have no alternative 
but to resume,” if and when the lease is 
terminated. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Merger.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the merger of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad into 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, thus 
returning to single ownership and man- 
agement the surviving properties of the old 
M. & St. L., which were divided upon 
consummation of that company’s reorgani- 
zation. Savings will result from reduced 
federal taxes and from the substitution of 
single-line routes and rates in place of joint- 
line operations resulting from the separa- 
tion, according to the division’s report. 


Missourt-Kansas-TExas.—M odification 
of Agreement.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
a modification of the agreement under which 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas oper- 
ates the properties of the San Antonio 
elt & Terminal, its purpose being to allow 
unitorm accounting adjustments for retire- 


ments and so to increase federal tax deduc- 
tions, 


_Missourr Pactrric. — Reorganization. — 
The Federal District Court at St. Louis, 
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Mo., on November 30, dismissed without 
prejudice’ a petition by Andrew W. Com- 
stock, representing himself and _ other 
holders of Missouri Pacific 5% secured 
serial gold bonds, for leave to institute a 
separate proceeding in the name of Guy A. 
Thompson, as trustee of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico to disallow the M. P.’s 
claim of $10,000,000 and accrued interest 
against the N. O. T. & M. The peti- 
tioners contended that they should be per- 
mitted to act for Mr. Thompson because 
he is in a position of “conflict of trust” 
as trustee of the M. P. as parent and the 
N. O. T. & M. as subsidiary. The peti- 
tion alleged that M. P.’s claim, growing out 
of advances, caused the N. O. T. & M. to 
pay out large sums in dividends not justi- 
fied by its earnings. About 82 per cent of 
the capital stock of the N. O. T. & M. is 
pledged as collateral for the secured bond 
issue, and the bondholders claim that ex- 
pungement of the M. P.’s claim would 
vastly improve the value of this collateral. 
Objections to the petition included those by 
attorneys for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the institutional bondholders 
and Mr. Thompson. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN. — 
Trustees. — Raymond E. Gebhardt and 
Ferdinand J. Siegharat have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval of their appointments as trustees 
of this road. The application also asks the 
commission to determine the maximum 
compensation which may be paid the 
trustees. 


New York, Ontarto & WESTERN.— 
Trackage Rights—Approval has been given 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to this road’s application for 
authority to operate under trackage rights 
over a line of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford from Campbell Hall, N. Y., to 
Maybrook, 2.43 miles, in order that inter- 
change of freight between the two carriers 
may continue to be made at the latter point 
to their mutual advantage. No money pay- 
ment is involved, except in the adjustment 
of damage resulting from operations, but 
the New Haven is to perform routine serv- 
icing of cars and Ontario locomotives at 
Maybrook and to maintain the track in 
consideration of the Ontario’s movement 
of its trains over the line. 


St. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Charges that the reorganization plan 
of the St. Louis Southwestern might be in 
violation of the anti-trust laws were made 
in a suit filed in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York on December 4 by 
the United States Department of Justice. 
The Department contended that the Cotton 
Belt was controlled through stock owner- 
ship by the Kansas City Southern from 
July 24, 1926, or before, to at least April 
15, 1929; that unification was not approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
that control was obtained to unify the two 
railroads; and that the two railroads are 
competitive. 

The petition adds that the Southern Pa- 
cific, later in control of the Cotton Belt, 
failed to enforce causes of action against 
the Kansas City Southern because of the 
alleged illegal control by the latter and 


that Southern Pacific’s claim as a creditor 
and stockholder, therefore should be sub- 
ordinated to that of all other security 


holders. The stockholders protective com- 
mittee previously filed a petition with the 
Circuit Court of Appeals seeking a stay 
or to remand the proposed plan of re- 
organization to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so that a new plan of re- 
organization may be drawn. 


SPOKANE, PortLAND & SEATTLE.—Merg- 
er of Subsidiary.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the merger of the properties of the 
United Railways into the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, thus eliminating a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the latter company, which is, 
in turn, controlled by the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern through beneficial own- 
ership of its stock. 


Wisconsin CENTRAL.—Trustees—Rati- 
fication of the appointment of E. A. Whit- 
man and Edgar F. Zelle as trustees of this 
road in reorganization under the pro- 
visions of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
is being sought from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec.5 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 44.76 43.17 34.76 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.18 91.43 78.69 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable M arch 2, 1945, to holders of record Jan- 
uary 26, 1945; 5% % preferred, non-cumul., $2.50, 
semi-annually, payable February 1, 1945, to 
holders of record December 29. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, quarterly, payable January 
2, 1945, to holders of record December 8. 

Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semi-an- 


nually, payable January 2, 1945, to holders of 
record December 15. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—(year-end), 
$3.00, payable December 23 to holders of record 
December 13. 

Dayton & Michigan.—6% preferred, $1.00, 


quarterly, payable January 2, 1945, to holders of 
record December 16. 

Delaware.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable Jan- 
uary 2, 1945, to holders of record December 15. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—7% preferred, $1.60, 
semi-annually, payable January 2, 1445, to holders 
of record December 20. 

Maine Central.—6% prior preferred, $1.50, 
quarterly, payable January 2, 1945, to holders of 
record December 26. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4% preferred, $2.00, 
semi-annually, payable January 2, 1945, to holders 
of record December 1. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 2, 1945, to holders of record De- 
cember 15. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15, 1945, to holders of record De- 
cember 30. 

Oahu Railway & Land.—50¢, payable December 
12 to holders of record December 5 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, semi-annually 
wee i aed 10, 1945, to holders of record 

ember 

ow al Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Common 
and 7% preferred, $1.75 each, quarterly, payable 
— 2, 1945, to holders of record Decent. 

Reading.—2nd preferred, .50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able January 11, 1945, to holders of record 
cember 21. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga.—$4.00, semi-annually, 
payable Jariuary 2, 1945, to holders of record De- 
cember 

Rochester & Genesee Valley.—$2.00, payable 
January 2, 1945, to holders of record December 20. 

Union Pacific.—$1.50, quarterly, yable Jan- 
uary 2, 1945, to holders of record December 2. 

Ware River.—Guaranteed, $3.50, semi-annually, 
poe seer 3, 1945, to holders of record 


West Toll & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 2, 1945, to holders of record De- 
cember 1 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—5% p 
ferred, $1.25, semi-annually, payable ol. A 2, 
1945, to holders of record December 30. 
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Abandonments 





CALIFORNIA CENTRAL.—Authority has 
been granted this road by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don its entire line from Chittenden, Calif., 
to San Juan, 7.94 miles, operation of which 
was suspended in 1930. 


Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reopen its Finance 
Docket No. 14426 proceeding for con- 
sideration by the entire commission be- 
cause Division 4, in a report and order au- 
thorizing abandonment of trackage in Iowa 
and Missouri, made its approval subject to 
certain conditions for the protection of 
employees who might be adversely af- 
fected, which were, according to the pe- 
tition, “arbitrary unsupported by the evi- 
dence, and void.” The conditions, set 
forth in the report in detail, have been 
regarded as a precedent by the division in 
abandonment cases subsequently disposed 
of. Their essential provisions were out- 
lined in Railway Age of November 18, 
page 799. 

The imposition of these conditions in 
abandonment authorizations, the Burling- 
ton claimed, constitutes a fundamental and 
far-reaching change in commission policy. 
“They take petitioner’s property without 
due process of law,” it argued, and purport 
to confer private benefits on a limited 
number of employees without any evidence 
that such benefits are required by public 
convenience or necessity. Remarking that 
the division’s requirements give employees 
affected by abandonments job protection 
for four years, even though legislation 
designed to afford employment priorities to 
veterans contemplates such protection for 
only one year, the petition asked a hearing 
by the commission with respect to the law- 
fulness, reasonableness, propriety, nature 
and extent of such conditions. 


New York CentTRAL.— The Michigan 
Central and the New York Central, lessee, 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon and 
to abandon operation of, respectively, a 
0.96-mile segment of line within the cor- 
porate limits of Toledo, Ohio. 


New York CENTRAL.—In a_ proposed 
report Examiner J. S. Prichard has recom- 
mended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission deny this road’s application for 
authority to abandon a portion of a branch 
from Limerick, N. Y., to Cape Vincent, 
15.75 miles, on the ground that the normal 
flow of traffic should be sufficient for con- 
tinued operation, aside from substantial 
additional traffic in prospect. 


READING.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon two ‘segments of its 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna branch, one 
from a point near Auburn, Pa., to Auchen- 
bach, 15.17 miles, and one from a point 
near Rausch Gap to Rockville, 22.58 miles. 
At the same time abandonment of opera- 
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tion under trackage rights over a line of 
the Pennsylvania from Rockville to Harris- 
burg, 5.6 miles, also was authorized. Ap- 
proval of the applications was subject to 
the division’s standard conditions with re- 
spect to the protection of employees. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 
C. E. A. McCarthy, vice-president and 


secretary of the Southern at New York, 
will retire on January 1 after 46 years of 
service. 


Robert B. Pegram, III, vice-president 
of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., will retire 
on January 1 after 54 years of railroad 
service. Herbert W. Bondurant, assistant 
vice-president (traffic) at Washington, 
D. C., has been named to succeed him. 


George F. Ashby, whose promotion to 
executive vice-president of the Union 
Pacific with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2, was born at Mount Airy, N. C., on 
September 3, 1885, and entered railway ser- 
vice in January, 1906, with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, six months later going with the 
Seaboard Air Line. In March, 1911, he 
went with the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. (part of the Union 
Pacific System) at Portland, Ore., where 





George F. Ashby 


he served in the accounting, engineering and 
executive departments until 1921. In that 
year he was sent to Omaha as statistician 
in the office of the vice-president of opera- 
tion and in 1934 he was promoted to assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president. On 
October 16, 1937, Mr. Ashby was advanced 
to assistant to the president, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, and in August, 1941, he was 
promoted to vice-president and assistant to 
the president, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


LeRoy T. Wilcox, whose retirement as 
assistant vice-president, traffic, of the Union 
Pacific was f€ported in the Railway Age 
of December 2, was born in Chicago on 
May 30, 1876, and entered railway service 
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on January 1, 1891, as a mail boy on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. He sub. 
sequently held various positions in the gep- 
eral freight office of the Rock Island at 
Chicago, and in 1898 he was appointed chief 
clerk at Kansas City, Mo. In March, 1991, 
he went with the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific as a rate clerk at Kansas City and 
was subsequently appointed assistant chief 
clerk and export and import agent. In No- 
vember, 1906, Mr. Wilcox was transferred 
to the office of the traffic director as rate, 





Leroy T. Wilcox 


tariff and statistical clerk, and 11 years later 
he became traffic assistant to the interstate 
commerce attorney in a newly-created de- 
partment, continuing in that capacity until 
July 1, 1918, when he was appointed a traffic 
assistant in the Central Western region of 
the United States Railroad Administration. 
He returned to the Union Pacific on March 
1, 1920, as assistant to the commerce coun- 
sel, and two months later he was advanced 
to assistant to the freight traffic manager, in 
charge of commerce work, a position he 
held until February 1, 1927, when he was 
promoted to assistant freight traffic mana- 
ger, with headquarters at Omaha. In March, 
1940, he was advanced to general freight 
trafic manager at Omaha, and in October, 
1943, he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


Ambrose J. Seitz, whose promotion to 
assistant vice-president, traffic, of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
was reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2, was born at Effingham, Iil., on Octo- 
ber 28, 1897, and entered railway service on 
March 18, 1914, with the Missouri Pacific, 
leaving this company a few year later to 
serve with the United States government 
during the World War. During this period, 
he served as confidential. clerk to the chief of 
the Inland Traffic Service of the War 
Department at Washington and chief clerk 
to the traffic assistant, Southwestern region, 
United States, Railroad Administration at 
St. Louis, Mo. From October 1, 1919, to 
August 1, 1920, Mr. Seitz held the position 
of clerk to the vice-president in charge 0! 
traffic of the Union Pacific System at 
Omaha, then becoming secretary to Colonel 
D. C. Jackling, industrialist of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. On March 1, 1922, he returned 
to the Union Pacific as freight traffic agent 
at San Francisco, being appointed general 
agent in the freight department at Salt Lake 
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City, Utah, on September 1, 1925. In July 
1, 1929, he was further advanced to assist- 
ant to the freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, being appointed general 
agent in the freight department at New 
York on January 1 of the following year. 





Ambrose J. Seitz 


On May 1, 1935, Mr. Seitz was appointed 
general freight agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
his title being changed to general freight 
and passenger agent four months later. On 
January 1, 1936, he was promoted to assist- 
ant traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, and in February, 1940, he 
was advanced to freight traffic manager. 
In October, 1943, Mr. Seitz was promoted 
to the position he held at the time of. his 
new appointment. 


Lester J. Bachman, whose promotion to 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Union Pacific, and assistant secretary of 
the company, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 2, was born at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, on February 27, 1903, and entered 
railway service on June 1], 1922, as a 
stenographer of the U. P. In April, 1929, 
he was promoted to secretary to the assist- 
ant to the vice-president, operations, with 
headquarters as before at Omaha, and five 
years later he was advanced to assistant 





Lester J. Bachman 


statistician, also at Omaha. On October 1, 
1937, Mr. Bachman was promoted to statis- 
tician in the office of the president, holding 
that position until his new appointment, 
effective November 30. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. M. Smith, general attorney of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
promoted to assistant to the general counsel, 
with headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


J. J. Maher, assistant secretary of the 
Southern at New .York, has been named 
as secretary with the same headquarters to 
succeed C. E. A. McCarthy, whose retire- 
ment as vice-president and secretary on 
January 1 is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. 


John Demento Seay, whose appointment 
as auditor of the Southern with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., was announced in the 
Railway Age of December 2, was born at 
Huntsville, Ala., on March 6, 1887, and en- 
tered railroad service with the Southern in 
April, 1905, as a clerk at Huntsville. After 





John Demento Seay 


transferring to Corinth, Miss., Mr. Seay was 
named traveling auditor in 1911, and district 
traveling auditor in 1919. Two years later 
he became chief clerk to the auditor of sta- 
tion accounts at Atlanta, remaining in that 
post until his appointment as district travel- 
ing auditor in 1925. In 1927 Mr. Seay was 
promoted to chief traveling auditor, becom- 
ing auditor, station accounts, at Atlanta the 
following year. He served as assistant audi- 
tor there from 1935 until his recent appoint- 
ment as auditor. 


OPERATING 


Stanley French Mackay, general super- 
intendent of transportation of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
Haven, .Conn., has been appointed manager 
of transportation. 


C. E. Miller has been appointed acting 
superintendent, Carolina division, of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., succeeding J. H.. Bowen, 
deceased. 


A. L. McGregor, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Canadian Pacific at Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed assistant to the 
general superintendent with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que. 


R. L. Reimer has been appointed train- 
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master of the Chicago Great Western, with 
headquarters at Rochester, Minn., succeed- 
ing A. P. Ford, who has been transferred 
to St. Paul, Minn., replacing E. B. Whea. 
ton, deceased. 


C. K. Carter, Jr., superintendent of the 
Georgia, Southern & Florida (part of the 
Southern) at Macon, Ga., has been named 


. superintendent of the Southern’s Richmond 


division with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., succeeding R. G. Claiborne. 


F. E. House, assistant superintendent of 
the New York division of the Erie with 
headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., has re- 
tired after 47 years of service. C. S. Kin- 
back, trainmaster of the New York divi- 
sion, has been named to succeed Mr. House 
as assistant superintendent. T. J. Sanok, 
trainmaster of the Susquehanna and Dela- 
ware divisions with headquarters at Sus- 
quehanna, Pa., has been transferred to re- 
place Mr. Kinback; and E. J. Robisch, as- 
sistant trainmaster at Marion, Ohio, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Sanok as 
trainmaster at Susquehanna. 


Frederick J. Orner, whose appointment 
as superintendent of freight transportation 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at New Haven, Conn., was announced in 
the Railway Age of November 25, was born 
at Newark, N. J., on November 20, 1911, 
and was graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1932 and Harvard School of Business 
Administration in 1934. He entered railroad 
service in November, 1935, as a clerk with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 





Frederick J. Orner 


was advanced to merchandise supervisor 00 
October 1, 1941. He was named chief, mer- 
chandise bureau, two years later, and re- 
mained in that post until his recent promo- 
tion to superintendent of freight transporta- 
tion. 


Jesse L. Hurd, whose retirement as 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 2, 
was born at DeSoto, Wis., on October 17, 
1879, and entered railway service in Octo- 
ber, 1901, as a clerk of the accounting de- 
partment of the Great Northern at St. Paul, 
Minn. In September, 1902, he went with 
the Northern Pacific as a clerk, with the 
same headquarters and five years later he 
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was advanced to chief clerk to the car 
accountant. On May 1, 1910, Mr. Hurd was 
promoted to car accountant at St. Paul, and 
on January 16, 1923, he was advanced to 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation, with the same headquarters. In 
March, 1938, he was transferred to Seattle, 
remaining in that location until his retire- 
ment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


W. L. Codington, division engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific at Medicine Hat, Alta., 
has been promoted to district engineer of 
the Manitoba district, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man. 


A. A. Dise, assistant engineer of struc- 
tures of the Erie, has been promoted to 
engineer of structures, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
Allen M. Knowles, who has retired. 
A. A. Visintainer has been appointed 
assistant engineer of structures, replacing 


Mr. Dise. 


MECHANICAL 


J. H. Wilson, fuel director of the IIli- 
nois Central at Jackson, Tenn., has been 
promoted to fuel engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Fulton, Ky., succeeding L. E. Gas- 
kill, who has been appointed traveling 
engineer, with headquarters at Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


A. L. Prentice, general supervisor of 
reclamation of the New York Central at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has been promoted to 
manager of stores and reclamation, with the 
same headquarters. G. M. Wright has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
scrap and reclamation, also with headquar- 
ters at Ashtabula. 


Walter S. Galloway, purchasing agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
has retired, and H. P. McQuilkin, as- 
sistant purchasing agent, has been named 
to succeed him. E. W. Walther, general 





H. P. McQuilkin 


storekeeper at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed to replace Mr. McQuilkin as as- 
sistant purchasing agent; and V. N. Daw- 
gon, assistant general storekeeper at Balti- 
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« 
more, has been promoted to general store- 
keeper. Mr. McQuilkin, who was born at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., on February 6, 1887, 
entered railroading with the Baltimore & 
Ohio as a material distributor in the stores 





E. W. Walther 


department at Cumberland, Md., on April 
1, 1905. He became a clerk the following 
November, and transferred to the motive 
power department at Cumberland in Au- 
gust, 1906. After serving as paymaster for 
the N. & G. Taylor Company at Cumber- 
land from October, 1906, to October, 1910, 
Mr. McQuilkin rejoined the Baltimore & 
Ohio as division storekeeper at Connells- 
ville, Pa., and transferred to Washington, 
Ind., three years later. On April 1, 1914, 
he was advanced to district storekeeper at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, being named chief clerk 
to the general storekeeper at Baltimore in 
January, 1917. He became chief clerk to 
the purchasing agent in April, 1918, and 
was promoted to assistant general store- 
keeper the following June. He served as 
general storekeeper from May 1, 1919, to 
July 1, 1927, when he was named assistant 
purchasing agent. Mr. McQuilkin was 
granted leave of absence to accept the posi- 
tion of chief of procurement, Transporta- 
tion Corps, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 4, 1943, and on 
September 1, 1944, he returned to the Balti- 
more & Ohio as assistant purchasing agent, 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
cent appointment as purchasing agent. 
Mr. Galloway entered railway service 
in June, 1889, as a machinist apprentice of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (now 
the Baltimore & Ohio). After serving suc- 
cessfully as claim clerk, locomotive fireman 
and rodman in the engineering corps of that 
road, Mr. Galloway joined the Baltimore 
& Ohio in February, 1900, as inspector of 
material. He became resident inspector at 
Pittsburgh,. Pa., thereafter, and served 
subsequently as assistant engineer of tests 
at Baltimore, roundhouse foreman and gen- 
eral foreman at Cumberland, assistant mas- 
ter mechanic at Mt. Clare (Baltimore), and 
master mechanic at Grafton, W. Va. He 
was promoted to assistant to the purchasing 
agent at Baltimore in March, 1905, and was 
advanced to purchasing agent for the Alle- 
gheny region in July, 1918, the position he 
held at the time of his appointment in 
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March, 1920, as purchasing agent for the 
system, from which he now retires. 

Mr. Walther, who was born at Oberend- 
felden, Switzerland, on November 27, 1883, 
received his education in the public schools 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., and entered rail- 
road service with the Baltimore & Ohio in 
the stores department at Parkersburg on 
August 1, 1903. One year later he was pro- 
moted to assistant storekeeper at Holloway, 
Ohio, and he advanced to storekeeper at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 1, 1905. In June, 
1909, Mr. Walther went to Baltimore as 
chief clerk in the stores department of 
the Mt. Clare shops, where he became 
assistant storekeeper in January, 1911. He 
transferred to the purchasing department 
in November, 1913, as a clerk, and served 
as assistant chief clerk from September, 
1915, to June, 1918, when he was advanced 
to chief clerk. Mr. Walther was promoted 
to assistant to purchasing agent on Sep- 
tember 1, 1919, and remained in this post 
until his appointment as general storekeeper 
at Baltimore on July 1, 1927. During Mr. 
McQuilkin’s tenure as chief of procurement, 
Mr. Walther replaced him as assistant pur- 
chasing agent, but he returned to his posi- 
tion of general storekeeper upon Mr. Mc- 





V. N. Dawson 


Quilkin’s return in September of this year, 
and remained in that post until his recent 
appointment as assistant purchasing agent. 

Mr. Dawson was born at Rowlesburg, 
W. Va., on May 20, 1893, and entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio in the 
motive power department at Weston, W. 
Va., on April 26, 1910. After serving in 
that department for three years, he trans- 
ferred to the stores department at Dayton, 
Ohio, as oil and material distributor of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (now 
the Baltimore & Ohio). He became store- 
keeper there for the Baltimore & Ohio on 
March 1, 1914, and transferred to Lima, 
Ohio, three years later. Mr. Dawson was 
furloughed for military service from May 
to December, 1918, when he returned to 
the Baltimore & Ohio as clerk in the gen- 
eral storekeeper’s office at Baltimore. The 
following January he entered the office of 
the regional purchasing committee, Alle- 
gheny region, at Philadelphia, Pa., rejoin- 
ing his former road on January 16, 1920, 
as district storekeeper, Chicago Terminal, 
Chicago. He transferred to Cincinnati, 
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: railroads have to haul every ton 


With transportation operations at capacity 
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Experience has proved that only with a 
complete locomotive arch can maximum fuel 
economy be realized. 
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Ohio, in the same capacity in October, 1923, 
and was promoted to assistant general store- 
keeper at Baltimore on July 1, 1927. He 
served as district storekeeper at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., from July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1937, when 
he returned to Baltimore as assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper, remaining in that position 
(except for his period of service as acting 
general storekeeper from January, 1944, to 
September, 1944) until the time of his re- 
cent appointment as general storekeeper. 


F. S. Austin, purchasing agent of the 
New York Central System at New York, 
has been named ‘general purchasing agent 
with the same headquarters, and E. S. 
Bonnet, first assistant purchasing agent, 
has been appointed fuel purchasing agent 
there. R. I. Renfrew, general supervisor 
of stores, and E. O. Hornig, W. J. War- 
nock, and W. H. Ruskaup, Jr., sssistant 
purchasing agents at New York, have all 
been named assistant general purchasing 
agents with the same headquarters. 


TRAFFIC 


Frank Lee Jenkins, whose promotion 
to the newly created position of general 
passenger traffic manager of the Southern 
with headquarters at Washingon, D. C., was 
anfiounced in the Railway Age of November 
25, was born at Statesville, N. C.,-on No- 
vember 28, 1881, and entered railroad ser- 
vice on November 1, 1900, as a clerk in the 
city freight and passenger office of the 
Southern at Charlotte, N. C. He became 
assistant ticket agent of the depot office at 
Augusta, Ga., in November of the following 
year, and assumed the same position in the 
city office there the next May. He served as 
depot ticket agent at Charleston, S. C., from 





Frank Lee Jenkins 


November 1, 1907, to March 1, 1911, when 
he returned to Augusta in the same capa- 
city, shortly thereafter becoming traveling 
passenger agent with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Jenkins was named district passenger 
agent at Washington in March, 1912, and 
transferred to Birmingham, Ala., in Novem- 
her, 1915, where he served as division pas- 
senger agent from April 1 to June 1, 1917. 
He served also as special passenger repre- 
sentative at Atlanta, Ga., from June 1 to 
August 1 of the same year, when he became 
division passenger agent at Jacksonville, 
fla. On May 1, 1918, Mr. Jenkins returned 
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to Birmingham in the same capacity, and 
remained there until March 1, 1920, when 
he was named district passenger agent at 
Philadelphia, Pa. He was advanced to 
assistant general passenger agent at Wash- 
ington in July, 1926, and was appointed pas- 
senger traffic manager there in April, 1931, 
remaining in that post until his recent pro- 
motion to general passenger traffic manager 
with the same headquarters. 


D. W. Quick, assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago Great Western at 
Omaha, Neb.,- has been transferred to 
Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding W. E. 
Semmer, who has retired. J. S. Coward 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Omaha, replacing Mr. Quick. 


J. R. Cutwright, assistant general 
freight agent of the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, Va., has been named assistant 
freight traffic manager with the same head- 
quarters. F. B. Wright, assistant chief 
rate clerk, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Roanoke succeeding 
Mr. Cutwright. 


W. C. Jacobs, district freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Missouri Pacific at 
Texarkana, Ark., has been promoted to 
general agent, with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, La., succeeding W. R. Huhner, who 
has been transferred to Milwaukee, Wis., 
replacing W. W. Trimble, deceased. A. T. 
Peers, commercial agent at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., has been advanced to general agent, 
with headquarters at Waco, Tex. 


T. D. Ferguson, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & North- 
ern at Chicago, has been promoted to traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at Waterloo, 
Iowa, succeeding S. W. Hansen, whose 
death on November 18 is reported else- 
where in these columns. Bernise DuJar- 
din, chief clerk of the Chicago office, has 
been advanced to general agent, with the 
same headquarters, a newly-created position. 


William E. Hines, general foreign 
freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant to the general freight traffic mana- 


ger, with the same headquarters, succeeding ~ 


C. E. Hattel, who has retired. Robert D. 
Lynch, chief clerk of the freight traffic 
department, has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago, replacing George J. 
Steinmiller, who has been promoted to 
general foreign freight agent, relieving Mr. 
Hines. 


SPECIAL 


John Russell Mecouch, editor of the 
Mutual Magazine of the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has retired from that 
position because of ill health. 


A. T. Martin, auditor of the Southern 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been named employee 
relations officer in the accounting depart- 
ment. 


Kenneth A. Browne has been appointed 
research consultant to the presidents of the 
Chesapeake & Qhid, the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the’ Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 


Browne was formerly with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation as research en- 
gineer and technical consultant. 


Phillip G. Otterback, vice-chairman of 
the Committee of Public Relations of the 
Association of Western Railways, has been 
promoted to secretary of the association, 
with headquarters as bfeore at Chicago. 
Paul D. Shoemaker, previously connected 
with the Associated Press, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the public relations 
staff of the association. 


OBITUARY 


A. P. Prendergast, who retired as 
mechanical superintendent of the Texas & 
Pacific at Dallas, Tex., in 1934, died on 
October 17 at Cameron, W. Va. 


S. W. Hansen, traffic manager of the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern, with 
headquarters at Waterloo, Iowa, died at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, on November 18. 


S. J. Owens, general agent, passenger 
department, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
at his home at Bensenville, Ill., on Decem- 
ber 1. 


Alonzo J. Hammond, who resigned in 
September, 1922, as assistant chief engineer 
of the Chicago Union Station Company, 
and who served in 1930 as president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, died 
at Washington, D. C., on December 2. 


Herbert Lawrence Ripley, who retired 
as contract agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at New Haven, Conn., 
in July, 1943, died on December 1 at New 
York. Mr. Ripley was born at Brewer 
(Holden), Me., on February 2, 1874, and 
entered railroad service with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford in 1898 as an in- 
spector. After serving in various engineer- 
ing positions Mr. Ripley became corporate 
and valuation engineer in 1920, and was 
named assistant to the vice-president ai 
Boston, Mass., in 1930. He was appointed 
contract agent on August 1, 1935, and re- 
mained in that post until his retirement 
in 1943. 


Harry T. Shanks, who retired in June, 
1937, as general purchasing agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, died at his home in 
Louisville, Ky., on October 4. Mr. Shanks 
was born at Louisville and entered railway 
service with the L. & N. in October, 1884, 
as a clerk in the car accountant’s office at 
Louisville. In 1890 he was advanced to 
chief clerk in that department, which posi- 
tion he held until 1896, when he was ap- 
pointed car accountant of the Atlanta & 
West Point and the Western Railway of 
Alabama (affiliates of the L. & N.), with 
headquarters at Montgomery, Ala. Later 
Mr. Shanks also served as car accountant 
of a number of other affiliates of the L. & N. 
In 1906 he returned o Louisville as chief 
clerk in the purchasing department of the 
parent.company. On October 26, 1916, he 
was advanced to assistant purchasing agent 
and less than a year later he was further 
promoted to purchasing agent, his title later 
being changed to general purchasing agent. 
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This locomotive in far-off 


Burma is equipped with the 


Elesco type of superheater. 
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3 VERY railroad man knows that locomotives are hauling more and 
: traveling farther each day than ever before. What this means to the 
: war is shown by comparing the last available figures with those for 1939. 
> RESISTING Average daily freight locomotive mileage is up 17 per cent with an 
; increase of 27 per cent in train load. 

; By promoting greater locomotive efficiency and availability, HUNT- 
; SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON shares in this triumph. Use of every 
; one of the parts listed below will increase savings and service on your 
; motive power. 

HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 

- N. C. Raymond, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

: Office & Works 


383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid, 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd, Montreal, P. 0. 
Export Agent for Latin America : 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FONMILES 


M™ TON MILES per unit—per day—per year and for every dollar spent for fuel 


... that’s the record of General Motors Diesel Freight Locomotives ...On the Great 
Northern one of the GM Freight Diesels hauls 33 per cent more tonnage with a 25 per cent 
saving in time...On the Missouri Pacific the first GM Diesel broke all existing load and 
speed records on this road...On the B & M a 5400 Hp. GM Diesel cut 3 hours and 35 
minutes off the schedule of a daily freight train in the short distance of 186 miles ...On 


the Rio Grande the records show 53.6 more locomotive miles per month, former tonnage 


handled 13.7 per cent faster and an increase of 45 per cent more gross ton miles per day. 


* ON TO FINAL VICTORY — BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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BETTER BRAKE PERFORMANCE 
COMES OUT OF A TEST TUBE 


There’s a lot more to making an air brake—the way Westinghouse 


makes it—than casting, forging, and machining. 





Superlative performance must start with superlative materials 
which promotes the test-tube into an important production tool. 

The Westinghouse chemical laboratory has a double job. First, to 
check and double check the flow of materials, and make sure that 
physical and metallurgical properties are maintained at peak. Second, 
to carry on a continuing search for new materials that may have even 
better service qualities. 

Every Westinghouse Air Brake made reflects a continuous striving 


for perfection. 


75 Years of Pioneering 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 





The end of the war will probably mark the beginning 


of a great equipment construction and repair program 
TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO fag quip pair prog 


to implement rail transportation in its battle for 





MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS post-war business. It is not too soon to investigate 


the “modernizing” possibilities of Westinghouse 
WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER P ; 
brake equipment on present rolling stock. In many 
erEnpe—eaFELy, instances, this is the biggest single factor in converting 


the train of today into the train of tomorrow. 
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Railway Age—December 9, 1944 
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bit advantages 0 
( . ° 


Porus - KROME 


Porus-KromeE applied to the cylinder walls 
of gasoline and Diesel engines multiplies the 
life of the cylinders from 4 to 20 times. 


Porvus-KromeE on the cylinder walls multi- 
plies the life of the ordinary piston rings from 


3 to 5 times. 


3 Porus-KromeE, with its thousands of tiny 
pores and channels which hold lubricating oil 
and feed it back as needed, improves lubrication 


and holds lubricating oil consumption at a con- 


stant low level. 





U. S&S. PATENTS 2,048,578 AND 2,314,604 


PORYS = KROME 
| Good fee the Life of your Grjines 
VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA Sixttan't. ‘Smo 


Porus-KroME and piston rings wear so slowly 
that high power development is maintained 
for many more hours . . . many more miles .. . 


than with ordinary cylinders. 


Porus-KRoME means greater engine reliabil- 

ity because it reduces scoring and scuffing and 
the risk of piston seizure and because it cuts 
down the number of overhauls caused by cylinder 
and ring wear. 


All of these advantages add up to a sub- 
stantial saving in engine operating costs. 








CLEVELAND 11+ OHIO 


AN AFFILIATE OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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pene Sali, 


| power to STU - 8 
with Graham-=White 
Sanders 


Write today for detailed information 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR 
DIESEL, STEAM and 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


RAILWAY AGE 











Why we do less and less welding 


The Steel Castings Industry believes in welding— 
regards it as a very useful art. 

The welding process is used to repair steel castings 
that sometimes come from the mold with slight im- 
perfections—usually mere surface flaws that do not 
affect the functional value of the casting. 

Welding is also used to join castings together, or to 
other structural members. 

But useful as welding is, the Steel Castings Industry 
is doing less and less of it. 

There are two reasons for this trend. 

First, research and experience have developed tech- 
niques for turning out steel castings that are free from 
minor imperfections—and no welding to be done. 


MODERNIZE AND 





IMPROVE 


L CASTINGS 


Second, research and experience have shown the 
steel founder how to cast more complicated shapes. 
And certainly it is good economy to handle as few 
parts as the job will permit, as compared with pro- 
ducing a greater number of parts and joining them 
together. 

It is no reflection on the value of the welding art that 
the Steel Castings Industry, as the direct result of 
organized research, has less need for it. 

As compared with the standards of just a few years 
ago, steel castings are vastly better in soundness, finish 
and utility. 

Published by the Steel Foundérs’ Society of America, 
to tell you about its organized Research Program. 


YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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Move Rapid—Safe 


LEVELATOR SAVES RAILROAD MEN 
(000 STEPS A DAY 


These photographs show a Levelator in use by 
the Union Station of Memphis, Tennessee for 
the more rapid handling of hand baggage. Bags 
for trains are checked at the counter upstairs 
and then mioved on to the Levelator car. The 
baggage is then dispatched to the baggage room 
below when the checker presses a button. When 
the Levelator reaches the bottom landing, a light 
flashes and a buzzer sounds in the baggage 
room. After the bags are removed and the door 
closed the Levelator automatically returns to 
the checkroom upstairs. 


The Levelator rises when oil is pe 
pumped into the _jack located under the car. 
descent is by gravity. 


Write for further information—Representatives 
in all principal cities, Canada and Mexico. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 


Oildraulic ELEVATORS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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‘AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 








DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 








Steam Couplers 
A & A STANDARD wits 
Flextble Conduits 
CEMACES QUBBER HOSE 





THERMOSTATIC CONTRO! 


Air Conditioning | ENGINEERED 
cs PRODUCTS 


PAIN: varor can 
NY cIg? MBATING CO. 


ee co EXCHANGE, CHICAG®, ILL 











ONO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co O*ScI* 
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KEEP PRICES DOWN 


RAILWAY AGE 




















Reduces Fuel 


Consumption and 
Maintenance Costs 











chet locomotive efficiency is one of the most 
important factors behind the freight progress on 
American railroads—developments which made pos- 
sible the new low fuel consumption record in 1942 
of 111 Ibs. of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES Arch Brick has played a 
big part in the constantly increasing efficiency of 
locomotive operation. 


The long life and correct design of GENERAL RE- 
FRACTORIES Arch Brick have also contributed to 
increased locomotive availability and high mileage be- 
tween replacements. 


ic. 
ub 

4 ) oe With large stocks of high grade arch brick maintained 

os ne in all the many plants scattered throughout the coun- 

a ; try, prompt service is assured at all times. This feature 






















offers opportunities of reducing stock inventories. 


Your refractory requirements in the shops can also be 
met by GENERAL REFRACTORIES. The service is 
complete. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 
Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


POSITION WANTED 


Available Sales Engineer, part or 
full time, wide following rail- 
way and bus field. Eastern ter- 
ritory only. ADDRESS BOX 
706, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 
YORK 7, N. Y. 








WANTED 


750 Usable 5 x 9 malleable iron 
arch-bar or Andrews journal 
boxes, with or without lids, AD- 
DRESS BOX 707, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, M.: ¥. 














Get Our Prices First 
RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


RELAYERS and ACCESSORIES 


200 tons—100# rails omoti ” 
_ 100 tons— 20% rails —". at a 2 coulis 
with angle bars, ediate Model AL. good condition. 


shipment 


M. K. FRANK 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., 


New York 17, N. Y other railway material, Machines, 


810 PARK BLDG., motors, pumps, etc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No. 6 BILTZ BLDG., 
Reno, Nevada 


Senken-Galamba Corp. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 








SPECIAL: Lecomotives: 4 Ply- 


at K. 
Also 3 150 HP Walsh-Weidner 
boilers. 
We can furnish rails, spikes, 





Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 


$500 to $1950 Each! 
10, Hopper, Double; 50-Ton 
10, Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
90, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
8, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
10, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton 
3, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 
18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 
1, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
20, Flat, 40-Ft,, 50-Ton 
35, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton & 
50-Ton 
6, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 
30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 
10, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 


All cars are priced to sell! 
(RON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, IMinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 





—. angle bars, cranes and 








Pt 
Write, wire or phone inquiries. 














ANNOUNCING 
NEW FIFTH EDITION 


LAYING OUT FOR BOILER 
MAKERS AND PLATE 
FABRICATORS 


Revised by 


GEORGE M. DAVIES 
Boiler Designer, New York Central 


HIS well-known book, first published in 1907, 

which has been out of print several years, 

has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. The locomotive boiler chapters have been 
greatly expanded. Important new chapters include 
one on Laying Out and Computing Boiler Patches, 
and one on Laying Out for Welded Construction. 
Much additional material has been added on plate 
fabrication but important chapters on sheet metal 
layout have been left in. The book has been en- 
tirely reset in easier reading type and all the new 
layout drawings are sharp and clear. Written in 
shop language and without resort to higher mathe- 
matics. Send for descriptive circular, or for a copy 
of the book as soon as ready on Ten Days’ approval. 


530 pages, 700 illus., 9 x 12, cloth $7.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Tasess Aaeieen tame eon, evsrate ender. 
a—8i224 ean Wir tk ee 
j—aseee Americen, Sateen separate sander, 2-8-0, 
conditioned : 
119 ton, tien, 2-8-0, new 1926 


1—23x32 Baldwin, 
ae: al American, 118 ton, separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 
s—far2 4 Wwuineomth 'S0° an” Dinsal Dt a Rebuilt. 
ton Whitcomb 
i—20 ton ted standard Excel- 
2s tsa iments, eatin. oper cnues 
CARBS 


4—~20 4 Ly K&] dump con abate 


iso--40-a0n ben sheel 
1—Brill Modal 55 Tia eae 
WIRE WRITE PHONE 
Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


iz@ LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
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WAR BONDS 
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Precision-made Ex-Cell-O hardened and 
ground railroad pins and bushings reduce 
“‘out of service” time in two important ways. 
Not only do they wear longer, but expen- 
sive foundation parts to which Ex-Cell-O pins 
and bushings are applied have a longer use- 
SiON ful life. Write for free Bulletin No. 32301. 


° for PRECIO es 








ex. cELL 
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Railroad SD ivision ¥X-CELL-0 CORPORATION, DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 














Second Edition : | 
The Steam Locomotive 


Its Theory, Operation and Economics 


By RALPH P. JOHNSON, M. E. 
Chief Engineer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 





This authoritative treatise on the theory, operation and economics of the ’ 
modern steam locomotive is based upon recent research and current prac- 
tice. Comparisons are made with Diesel-electric locomotives. 

The subject matter is stripped down to fundamentals. Just enough back- 
ground is included to indicate paths of development. Tables have been 
checked against latest data. 

The new edition contains three additional chapters on Steam Utilization, 
Distribution of Locomotive Weight and Braking. 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. | 


Please send me a copy of the Second Edition of Johnson’s | 
book, THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE, on 10 days’ free 
examination. If satisfactory I will remit the list price of $5.00. 





Contents 


Locomotive Classification—Locomotive Fuels—Combustion—Front 
Ends——-Locomotive Cinders—Water for Boiler Use—Evaporation 
Superheat—Steam Utilization—Tractive Force—Horsepower—Re- 
sistance—Tonnage Rating—Curves—Valve Gears and Valve Set- 
ting—Ceunterbalancing—Acceleration—Torque Piagrams—Distri- 


bution of Locomotive Weight—Braking—Locomotive Testing—Dy- Otherwise I will return the book postpaid. 
namometer Cars—High Speed Trains—Streamltmed and Light 
Weight Trains—Motive Power—Motive Power for High Speed Name .. oe Les OVATE 

vice—Motive Power for Switching Service—The Relation of 
Locomotive erating Expense to Net Operating Income—Locomo- Address tice: 50 goalie 
ye — (peel mg ag 

ppendix A— omotive Testing paratus. a | 
Appendix B—Derivation of Eeokemts Life Formula. City ween cee ... State... 
Appendix C—Typieal Locomotive Dimensions. a 

Company ; Position 


1944. 2nd. 550 pages, 90 illus., 75 tables, 


6 x 9, cloth, $5.00 R. A. 12-9-44 
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FOR SALE Standard Gauge Railroad Equipment 


50 - Serviceable 50 ton GONDOLA cars, built new 1928, immediate delivery. 
50 - Completely rebuilt 50 ton FLAT cars, built new 1928. 
100 - Completely rebuilt 30 ton BOX cars, entire new body, built new 1928. 
50 - Serviceable 40 ton BOX cars, built new 1917. 
19 - Completely rebuilt 30 ton FLAT cars, built new 1928, immediate delivery. 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES CO., 4100 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI, OHI 


O 
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Every day of the week, every hour of the day. 
around the cleck, trains keep rolling along. This 
would be impossible but for the conscientious work 
of maintenance-of-way crews. 

In over 63 years BUDA has not slackened its 
efforts to increase the efficiency of the maintenance- 
of-way equipment manufactured for the men that keep 
‘em rolling. For peak performance specify BUDA. 
Write or Wire for bulletins. 





15401 Commercial Avenue 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOI 


ecember 9, 1944 
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That's the record of the New Orleans-St. Louis 
"Rebel" Diesel-Electric Streamlined Trains of the 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad Co., through Sep- 
tember, 1944. This information comes direct from 
the railroad company which very kindly has granted 
us permission to publicize it. 


There are two of these trains in regular service on 
the New Orleans-St. Louis run, both equipped with 
"Quad" type Timken Roller Bearings on all axles. 


» B PAT. OFF 













PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY G. M. AND O. R. R, 


RINGS 


The photograph shows one of the trains leaving 
New Orleans. 
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The performance of Timken Bearings on American 
high-speed streamlined trains, all types of locomo- 
tives and passenger cars has been most outstand- 
ing. This performance has become part and parcel 
of the development that has made — and is keep- 
ing — American railroads the world's finest and 
most efficient. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 





BEARINGS 





